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Editorials 


ADAM  God  sees  but  two  representative  men,  and  all 
humanity  is  comprehended  either  in  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  He  sees  the  first  Adam,  with  a  race  fallen  and 
lost  in  him.  And  He  sees  the  Last  Adam,  with  a  new  creation 
redeemed  and  exalted  in  Him.  Vital  distinctions  are  observ¬ 
able  between  these  two  headships.  The  truth  unfolded  respect¬ 
ing  Adam  may  be  divided  into  that  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  that  found  in  the  New. 

The  Old  Testament  contribution  to  this  doctrine,  from 
which  important  facts  and  features  may  be  drawn,  is  almost 
wholly  historical.  Adam  appears  as  one  directly  created  by 
God,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  Record  is  made 
of  his  estate  as  created,  of  his  relationship  to  God,  of  his 
temptation  and  of  his  fall.  He  is  thus  presented  as  a  living 
person,  one  endowed  with  the  same  capacities  as  all  other 
men  who  appear  in  the  Sacred  Text. 

Not  only  does  Genesis  record  Adam’s  origin  and  estate, 
but  all  subsequent  Scripture  builds  its  teaching  on  the  reality 
and  truthfulness  of  the  Genesis  account.  In  this  way  the 
Bible  is  consistent  with  itself.  Having  declared  the  origin  of 
the  race  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  Genesis,  it  treats  those 
records  as  true.  There  is  no  shadow  of  suspicion  that  any 
other  theory  relative  to  man’s  origin  than  this  may  exist. 
Thus,  he  who  rejects  the  Genesis  account  rejects  the  whole 
Bible  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  origin,  development,  his¬ 
tory,  redemption  and  destiny  of  the  race  sprung  from  Adam. 
In  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Bible,  too,  Adam  and  Christ 
are  so  interwoven  and  interdependent  it  must  be  concluded 
that,  if  the  Genesis  account  respecting  the  former  be  errone¬ 
ous  (on  the  theory,  for  example,  that  he  was  a  character  who 
never  existed),  the  record  respecting  Christ  is  subject  to 
question  also. 

It  is  evident  that  Adam  was  created  a  full-grown  man. 
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with  the  capacities  which  belong  to  maturity.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  names,  accordingly,  to  all  creatures  as  they 
passed  before  him;  he  walked  and  talked  with  God;  and  of 
him  God  could  say  that  His  creation  was  very  good.  There 
would  be  little  meaning  to  Adam’s  temptation  and  fall  as 
the  head  of  the  race  if — as  has  been  asserted — ^he  was  imma¬ 
ture  in  his  mind  or  character. 

The  New  Testament  teaching  regarding  Adam  and  Christ 
is  one  of  type  and  antitype,  but  in  every  respect  save  one, 
namely,  that  each  is  the  head  of  a  creation  of  beings,  the 
typology  is  one  of  direct  contrast.  Two  primary  passages  of 
Scripture  are  to  be  considered  and  also  other  secondary 
passages. 

First,  Romans  5:12-21.  Observing  but  two  representative 
men,  God  likewise  sees  just  two  works — one  of  disobedience 
and  one  of  obedience,  and  just  two  results — one  of  death  and 
one  of  life.  The  race  is  thus  divided  into  two  main  classifica¬ 
tions:  those  in  Adam,  who  are  lost  and  undone,  and  those  in 
Christ,  who  are  saved  and  secure  forever.  This  most  impor¬ 
tant  passage  upon  the  relation  existing  between  Adam  and 
Christ — ^theological  to  the  last  degree — draws  out  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  separate  between  Adam  and  Christ. 

As  he  was  warned  of  God,  Adam  died  both  spiritually 
(which  event  took  place  at  once)  and  physically  (which  event 
occurred  in  time)  as  a  result  of  his  first  sin.  And  the  race  that 
was  included  with  him  shared  in  the  same  twofold  judgment 
of  death.  Resulting  from  Adam’s  first  sin  are  two  lines  of 
effect  reaching  down  alike  to  every  member  of  the  human 
race.  One  is  the  sin  nature,  which  eventuates  in  spiritual 
death  and  is  transmitted  mediately  from  parent  to  child.  The 
other  is  imputed  sin  with  its  penalty  of  physical  death,  which 
is  transmitted  immediately  from  Adam  to  each  individual 
member  of  his  race. 

A  person  dies  physically,  not  because  Adam  alone  sinned, 
not  because  of  his  own  personal  sins,  not  because  of  the  sin 
nature.  He  dies  because  of  his  own  share — according  to  the 
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seminal  sense  of  participation — in  the  original  sin  which 
drew  out  the  judgment  of  death.  Because  its  head  in  creation, 
Adam  is  seen  as  representative  of  the  entire  race.  In  that 
headship  position  he  contained  the  race  seminally,  and  his 
lapse  or  sin  is  imputed  with  the  penalty  of  physical  death  to 
his  posterity  as  an  actual  imputation,  that  is,  because  of  what 
is  antecedently  their  own  sin.  Hence  physical  death  as  a 
judgment  falls  on  all  alike,  even  on  those  such  as  infants  who 
have  not  sinned  as  Adam  did — ^wilfully  (Rom.  5:14). 

This  divine  principle  of  reckoning  heavy  responsibility 
to  an  unborn  posterity  is  seen  again  in  Hebrews  7 :9-10,  where 
Levi — ^the  great-grandson  of  Abraham — is  declared  to  have 
paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek,  while  being  yet  in  the  loins  of  his 
great-grandfather  (cf.  Gen.  14:20).  Romans  5:12,  accord¬ 
ingly,  declares  that  all  the  race  sinned  in  Adam  and  at  the 
time  when  Adam  sinned  in  Eden.  No  other  interpretation  than 
this  will  carry  through  the  remaining  verses  of  Romans  5. 

1  Corinthians  15:22,  the  second  vital  passage  on  Adam  in 
the  New  Testament,  reads:  “For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.”  Such  is  the  Authorized 
Version  rendering  of  this  important  declaration.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  first  clause — ^that  “in  Adam  all  die,”  but 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  verse  the  same  numerical  “all,”  of 
course,  are  not  made  alive  in  Christ  as  Paul  just  said  had 
suffered  the  death  penalty  in  Adam.  But  Christ  has  said 
nevertheless  of  Himself:  “The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth”  (John  5:28-29),  which  suggests  that  the  two 
uses  of  “all”  here  are  identical  in  scope.  It  is  more  fully 
in  accord  with  the  context  which  follows  1  Corinthians  15 :22, 
indeed,  if  the  verse  be  understood  to  mean  that  all  men  die 
because  of  Adam,  and  all  men — ^the  same  group — ^will  be 
raised  by  or  because  of  Christ.  Therefore,  the  context  may 
continue  by  saying  that  every  man  will  be  raised  in  his  own 
classification — a  point  which  precludes  restricting  the  latter 
group  of  verse  22  as  a  reference  already  to  those  who  are 
in  Christ  by  position,  that  is,  who  are  saved.  Such  a  limited 
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type  of  resurrection  people,  however,  is  later  declared  by  the 
words  “they  that  are  Christas  at  his  coming”  (verse  23),  as 
definite  words  of  classification.  In  conclusion,  the  subject  in 
view  at  verse  22  is  clearly  universal  death  through  Adam, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  universal  resurrection  through  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand.  Romans  5:18  presents  a  similar  case  for 
exegesis,  with  its  twofold  use  of  “all.” 

As  for  secondary  passages  related  to  Adam  in  the  New 
Testament,  1  Corinthians  15 :45  asserts  that — in  full  contrast 
again — ^Adam  was  made  a  life-receiving  soul,  while  Christ 
is  a  life-giving  Spirit.  Likewise,  according  to  verse  47  Adam 
was  “of  the  earth,  earthy,”  the  Second  Man  is  none  other 
than  the  Lord  from  heaven.  Though  the  believer  has  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  he  is  appointed  to  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  someday.  He  will  be  “conformed  to  the 
image”  of  Christ  (Rom.  8:29).  Again,  in  1  Timothy  2:13-14 
it  is  said  that  Adam — quite  in  contrast  to  Eve — was  not 
deceived  in  his  transgression.  He  sinned  knowingly  and  wil¬ 
fully.  In  Romans  5:14  a  reference  is  made  to  those  who, 
because  of  immaturity  and  incompetency,  have  not  sinned 
after  “the  similitude  of  Adam’s  transgression,”  that  is,  know¬ 
ingly  and  wilfully.  Thus,  also  in  Jude  1 :14,  Enoch  is  declared 
to  be  the  “seventh  from  Adam,”  as  of  course  throughout  the 
entire  Bible  Adam  is  recognized  for  a  living  man — ^the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  human  race.  In  the  genealogy  of  Christ  supplied 
by  Luke,  Christ  is  traced  back  to  Adam  who,  it  is  averred 
in  turn,  was  the  son  of  God  (Luke  3:38).  Finally,  Christ 
Himself  upholds  the  Genesis  record  of  Adam  and  Eve  as 
plain  history  (cf.  Matt.  19:4-6;  Mark  10:6-8). 


A  MOVING  The  major  issue  and  argument  on  which  the 
POPULATION  Arab  has  been  supposed  to  hold  title  to  the 
promised  land  has  been  that  the  Arab  out¬ 
numbered  the  Jews.  All  this  seems  to  be  changing.  Many 
have  been  waiting  with  bated  breath  to  see  how  God  would 
go  about  it  to  clear  the  promised  land  for  Israel  since,  of 
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course,  it  must  be  cleared  and  they  must  obtain  it.  Now  a 
reliable  report  comes  which  states  that  the  Arab  has  gradu¬ 
ally  and  effectively  withdrawn  from  the  land  of  Palestine 
until  there  is  about  one  Arab  to  ten  Jews  actually  living  there. 

As  certainly  as  this  is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be  true,  the 
hour  when  all  of  Palestine — including  Jerusalem — ^will  be 
released  to  Israel  by  the  United  Nations  is  drawing  very  near 
and  with  it,  of  course,  all  corresponding  features  of  prophecy 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


TRAGI-  “Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation?”  was 
COMEDY  the  inquiry  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  day.  He  raised 
the  question  in  time  of  crisis,  an  hour  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  saint  of  whom  Christ  had  just  said,  “Among  them 
that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater.” 
What  is  this  world  like — ^this  place  of  sore  trial  for  both 
saint  and  sinner? 

Christ  made  an  inspired  reply  to  His  query  about  the 
earth,  answering  it  Himself  so  that  all  could  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  really  is.  And  of  course  what  He  thought  about  the 
world  of  yesterday  is  true  now,  because  the  question  does 
not  concern  passing  things  like  institutions  but  only  perma¬ 
nent  things  like  the  heart  of  man. 

This  is  the  statement  of  analysis  which  He  made:  “It 
is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto 
their  fellows,  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  lamented”  (Matt.  11:16-17).  Two  thousand  years  ago 
men  and  women  of  the  first  century  needed  to  be  told  how 
they  acted  like  children,  they  were  just  that  unstable  and 
immature.  Furthermore,  they  resembled  children  that  could 
not  agree  with  one  another.  When  some  wanted  amusement, 
others  did  not.  When  some  wished  to  play  in  serious  fashion, 
that  too  did  not  agree  with  what  the  others  desired.  Nothing 
could  suit  everybody. 
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Today,  amusement  is  a  large-scale  business,  especially 
in  this  prosperous  land  where  labor  has  a  short  week  and 
high  pay.  A  secular-minded  people  go  after  pleasure  day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  with  boundless  zest.  But  do  they 
find  the  recreation  and  relief  which  is  sought  after,  even 
perhaps  with  abandon  to  the  point  of  lawbreaking?  No, 
certainly  not,  if  they  are  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than — 
first  of  all — clovers  of  Grod.  Everyday  life,  with  its  many 
amusements,  radio  comedians,  rollicking  songs  and  the  like 
is  a  comedy,  looked  at  superficially.  Everyone  it  would  appear 
is  happy,  smiling,  carefree.  As  a  matter  of  sobering  fact, 
however,  beneath  lies  the  greatest  of  tragedies.  Man  goes 
through  life  heartsick,  burdened  down  always  with  a  heavy 
conscience.  He  needs  stimulants  like  alcohol,  drugs  and 
opiates  of  many  kinds,  and  still  then  may  take  the  “easy 
road  out”  of  suicide.  What  a  tragi-comedy !  Outwardly  Amer¬ 
ica  may  be  on  the  crest  of  a  new  wave  of  prosperity,  but 
what  can  be  said  of  her  inwardly? 

^ 

DIVERTING  A  machine  has  so  many  horsepower  for  its 
ENERGY  output,  so  much  speed,  a  limited  time  of 

usefulness  and  durability.  It  is  no  different 
with  the  man  behind  the  machine.  Life  can  hold  just  so  much 
for  anyone.  Twenty-four  hours  constitute  the  day  for  prince 
and  pauper,  wise  and  unwise  alike.  Christ  had  no  more  hours 
to  work  in  the  days  gone  by  when  He  walked  on  earth  than 
does  the  greatest  scientist  of  today  or  the  most  wealthy 
philanthropist. 

If  mankind  suffers  definite  limitations  as  determined  by 
its  Creator,  then  the  individual  must  realize  there  is  a 
stewardship  of  time  as  well  as  of  money  and  everything  else. 
So  much  can  be  accomplished  by  church  and  churchman,  so 
much  and  no  more.  The  question,  then,  revolves  around  the 
point.  Where  can  I  invest  my  energies  to  the  best  advantage? 
As  a  Christian,  too,  where  can  the  most  be  accomplished  for 
the  Lord  in  my  limited  scope  of  service?  “The  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work.” 
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With  severe  limitations  resting  upon  the  church  of  Christ, 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  history — ^learned  anew 
if  never  realized  before.  As  one  has  phrased  this  lesson:  ''It 
was  when  the  early  church  ceased  to  advance  that  it  began 
to  doubt,  to  indulge  in  dissensions  and  to  rend  the  ancient 
world  in  twain.  The  energy  or — if  you  like  to  put  it  so — ^the 
fanaticism  which  found  no  outlet  among  the  heathen  seemed 
to  explode  under  the  stress  of  an  internal  combustion.  The 
answer,  both  to  Arius  and  to  Athanasius,  was  Asia.  But 
Asia  was  to  them  no  more  than  Asia  Minor.  At  Nicea  they 
fought  each  other  while,  at  Benares,  they  might  have  fought 
disease  and  dirt  and  evil.” 

The  writer  of  these  lines  reminiscent  of  the  past  is  no 
theologian.  He  has  distinguished  himself  for  books  of  exeget- 
ical  and  apologetic  value  without  being  a  professional  man  in 
theology.  Possibly  if  he  had  been  a  theological  authority,  he 
would  not  have  spoken  as  freely  of  Nicea  as  this.  But  still 
the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face.  Is  not  his  contention  true,  at 
bottom?  Do  not  the  stay-at-homes  forget  a  vital  task  like 
missions  in  contending  for  the  faith  with  other  stay-at-homes? 
Doctrine  surely  is  a  vital  point.  Christ  did  not  forget  the  full 
importance  of  the  truth  when  He  called  Himself  the  epitome 
of  it :  "I  am  the  truth.”  Nevertheless,  this  same  One  could  best 
be  described  as  He  ''who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.” 


John  Henby  Bennetch 
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THE  CONSUMMATING  SCRIPTURE 
ON  SECURITY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

As  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  is  designed  to  give  the  plan 
and  scope  of  salvation  by  and  through  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  made  possible  through  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  that  Letter  will  present  the  essential  truth 
that  the  one  who  is  saved  is  safe  for  all  eternity.  This  Epistle 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  (1)  salvation,  chapters 
1-8;  (2)  dispensation,  chapters  9-11;  and  (3)  exhortation, 
chapters  12-16.  The  first  section,  on  salvation,  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  Having  declared  the  lost  estate  of  man  in 
its  peculiar  form  in  the  present  age,  the  Apostle  sets  forth: 
(1)  salvation  for  the  unregenerate  person  which  is  con¬ 
summated  in  justification  (3:21);  (2)  salvation  for  the  be¬ 
liever  from  the  power  of  sin,  or  unto  sanctification  (6:1 — 
8:17);  and  (3)  security  for  those  who  are  saved  (8:1-39). 
From  this  outline,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  8:1-17 
serves  a  double  purpose,  as  it  appears  in  two  of  these 
divisions.  The  present  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  security 
portion  (8:1-39),  which  is  built  on  the  entire  salvation  revela¬ 
tion  and  consummates  it  with  an  argument  for  security 
which  is  both  clear  and  conclusive.  This  argument  closes 
with  the  Apostle’s  confession  of  his  own  belief  respecting 
the  safety  of  those  who  are  saved.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  Arminianism  cannot  claim  to  be  Pauline.  The 
student  will  recognize  that,  after  having  set  forth  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  salvation  in  its  two  major  aspects,  the 
Apostle  must  answer  the  pertinent  question  whether  such 
a  salvation,  which  is  unrelated  to  human  merit,  will  endure. 

This  great  chapter — second  in  significance  only  to  John 
17 — opens  with  an  all  but  incredible  proclamation  which 
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serves  as  a  primary  statement,  the  truth  of  which  is  proved 
by  seven  major  arguments  and  these  occupy  the  text  of  the 
chapter.  This  amazing,  unqualified,  divine  assertion  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  record  and  to  fortify  with  infallible 
proofs  is  as  follows:  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  added  words, 
“who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,”  found 
in  the  A.V.,  are  not,  as  recognized  by  ail  devout  scholars 
(see  R.V.),  a  part  of  this  text  in  its  original  form,  but  have 
been  added,  perhaps  by  those  who  could  not  suffer  to  stand 
a  statement  so  clear  and  assuring.  This  intended  element 
of  human  worthiness  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  original  text, 
but  is  a  contradiction  of  all  the  truth  previously  set  forth 
in  this  Epistle  and  of  that  which  follows.  In  like  manner, 
this  intrusion  tends  to  disrupt  every  revelation  respecting 
salvation  by  grace  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  added  phrase — “who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit” — does  belong  properly  in  verse  4  where  the 
believer’s  responsibility  is  in  view. 

When  challenged  with  the  unqualified  statement,  “There 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,”  the  reader  is  faced  with  the  question  whether 
this  is  literally  and  irrevocably  true.  If  it  is  true,  it  guar¬ 
antees  a  state  of  blessedness  as  expanded  as  heaven  itself 
and  as  extended  as  the  eternity  which  it  includes.  What 
greater  ground  of  peace  could  be  presented  than  that  a 
fallen  being,  cursed  with  sin  and  its  ruin,  should  enter  a 
sphere  of  relationship  with  God  wherein  there  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  now,  or  in  eternity  to  come?  If  the  answer  be 
made  that  the  promise  is  for  the  present  and  not  the  future, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Apostle,  when  arguing  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  context  concerning  this  wonderful  primary  statement, 
treats  it  in  every  instance  as  of  eternal  duration;  that  is, 
by  his  own  interpretation  it  reaches  on  forever. 

Though  some  restatement  be  involved,  attention  must 
be  called  to  the  truth  that  this  blessedness  is  not  made,  in 
this  declaration,  to  depend  upon  human  worthiness,  but  upon 
the  fact  that  the  one  thus  blessed  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  will 
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be  recalled  that  on  the  righteous  ground  provided  by  Christ 
in  the  sweet  savor  aspect  of  His  death,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  fact  that  the  believer  is  translated  into  the  new 
Headship  wherein  he  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is — even 
the  righteousness  of  God — ^there  remains  no  longer  any 
vestige  of  the  legal,  merit  system  which  would  cast  its  shadow 
of  doubt  over  the  perfection  of  God's  manifestation  of  His 
sovereign  grace.  Acceptance  with  God  is  sealed  forever,  and 
on  a  basis  which  is  righteous  in  every  respect  to  the  end 
that  God  Himself  is  declared  to  be  just,  and  not  merely 
merciful,  when  He  justifies  eternally  the  ungodly  who  do 
no  more  than  to  “believe  in  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:26;  4:6).  It 
becomes,  therefore,  an  uncomplicated  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  God.  Arminians  are  wont  to  make  no  other  reply 
to  this  revelation  than  that  “It  is  too  good  to  be  true,”  and 
that  they  would  like  to  believe  it  if  they  could.  Nevertheless, 
this  wonderful  revelation  is  the  very  heart  of  the  New 
Testament  message  respecting  sovereign  grace  and  these 
great  declarations  yield  to  no  other  interpretation.  It  is  not 
a  mere  pity  for  man’s  wretchedness,  which  actuates  God  in 
so  vast  an  undertaking;  He  proposed  to  exercise  and  demon¬ 
strate  His  attribute  of  grace  as  that  which  can  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  no  other  way. 

This  entire  body  of  truth  relative  to  the  believer’s 
position  in  Christ  and  through  sovereign  grace,  lies  back 
of  the  words,  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  the  one  who  is  bold 
enough  to  challenge  the  full  measure  of  truthfulness  which 
this  text  asserts  is,  by  inexorable  logic,  compelled  to  deny 
every  factor  which  enters  into  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
grace.  The  Arminian  contention  that  the  salvation  of  a  sin¬ 
ner  is  a  cooperative  affair  with  some  responsibility  resting 
upon  God  and  some  upon  the  sinner — an  important  conten¬ 
tion  if  the  dignity  of  the  sinner  is  to  be  preserved — is  not 
only  foreign  to  the  divine  revelation,  but  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  very  principle  which  that  revelation  sets  forth.  Men 
are  either  perfectly  lost  in  the  first  Adam,  or  perfectly  saved 
in  the  Last  Adam,  and  by  so  much  there  could  be  no  mid- 
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die  ground  or  compromise;  therefore  all  modifications  of  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  grace  are  ruled  out  forever.  Passing 
from  one  Adam  to  the  Other  is  no  human  undertaking. 
God  alone  can  do  such  a  thing,  and  the  sinner’s  relation  to 
it  could  be  no  more  than  to  believe  on  Him  to  do  it  in  His 
own  way,  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  no  man  may 
boast  (Eph.  2:9). 

Of  supreme  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans  are  the  indisputable  facts  that  this  is 
the  divinely  ordained  book  for  the  setting  forth  of  the 
whole  plan  and  scope  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  the 
eighth  chapter  serves  as  the  consummation  of  the  doctrinal 
structure  of  this  Epistle.  Since  the  opening  statement  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans  is  so  unequivocal,  the  Apostle 
proceeds  to  offer  seven  proofs  of  its  truthfulness.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  these,  unavoidably  some  repetition  of  that  line 
of  argument  already  presented  must  be  allowed. 

I.  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  LAW 

“For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh :  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh 
do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after 
Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Be¬ 
cause  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God”  (vss.  2-8). 

In  this  context,  the  law  stands  as  the  representation  of 
the  merit  system — that  divine  arrangement  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament,  is  held  as  the  antipode  of  God’s 
plan  of  salvation  by  grace.  Beyond  the  one  truth  that  both 
systems  are  ordained  of  God  for  application  in  such  ages 
as  He  may  elect,  they  set  up  contrasts  at  every  point.  The 
fact  that,  under  the  new  order,  the  law  principle  is  done 
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away  as  having  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  outworking  of 
the  principle  of  grace  (cf.  Rom.  11:6;  4:4-5;  Gal.  6:4), 
should  not  create  the  impression  that  the  law  did  not  origi- 
nate  with  God;  that  it  is  not  holy,  just,  and  good;  or  that 
it  has  not  had  His  sanction.  On  this  point  the  Apostle  is 
most  emphatic.  When  arguing  the  power  of  the  law  as 
designed  by  God,  he  said,  “What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  the 
law  sin?  God  forbid”  (Rom.  7:7);  “Wherefore  the  law  is 
holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  .  .  . 
For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual :  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin”  (Rom.  7 :12,  14) ;  “Wherefore  then  serveth  the 
law?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made;  and  it  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator”  (Gal.  3:19). 
Though  holy,  just,  and  good,  the  law  undertook  no  more 
than  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  life  for  people  already  rightly 
related  to  God  by  His  covenants  with  them.  However,  as 
for  its  holy  demands,  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
that  manner  of  life  which  is  set  before  the  Christian  under 
grace.  Over  against  this,  the  heaven-high  system  of  conduct 
under  grace,  while  demanding  a  supernatural  manner  of 
life  (cf.  John  13:34;  2  Cor.  10:3-5;  Eph.  4:30),  does  pro¬ 
vide  divine  enablement;  that  is,  by  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  the  believer  is  able  to  do  that  which  these 
high  standards  demand.  Therefore,  this  truth  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served — that,  while  requiring  far  less,  the  law  system  failed; 
yet,  while  presenting  that  heaven-high  requirement  in  daily 
life  which  belongs  to  the  grace  relationship,  there  is  expec¬ 
tation  that  these  new  standards  will  be  realized. 

It  is  well  to  contemplate  the  glorious  truth  that,  so  far 
as  the  believer’s  standing  in  Christ  is  concerned,  the  heaven¬ 
ly  ideals  are  reached  to  infinite  perfection.  Only  in  the 
sphere  of  the  believer’s  daily  conflicts  is  the  grace  ideal  at 
times  unrealized.  It  is  too  often  supposed  that  the  outwork¬ 
ing  of  grace  is  restricted  to  the  Christian’s  walk  and  con¬ 
versation,  and  so  the  real  triumph  of  grace — the  perfecting 
of  the  child  of  God  forever — is  unrecognized.  No  matter  how 
disproportionate  these  issues  become  under  Arminian  in- 
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fluence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
heavenly  calling — though  of  great  importence — is  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  the  heavenly  calling  itself. 
The  believer  may  often  fail  in  his  conflict  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  but  this  should  not  blind  one  to 
those  immeasurable,  divine  achievements  which  have  already 
united  the  believer  to  Christ  and  thereby  constituted  him 
as  perfect  in  the  sight  of  God  as  his  Savior.  It  is  this  fault¬ 
less  standing  in  Christ  which  conditions  the  believer’s  walk; 
never  does  the  believer’s  walk  condition  his  standing.  Just 
here  is  where  more  than  elsewhere,  the  essential  difference 
between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  is  demonstrated.  The 
upholders  of  the  Arminian  system  have  never  evinced  ability 
to  comprehend  the  truth  regarding  a  perfect  standing  in 
Christ  which  is  as  enduring  as  the  Son  of  God.  To  the 
Arminian,  standing  before  God  is  just  what  a  feeble  be¬ 
liever  makes  it  by  his  daily  life.  Under  those  conditions  the 
Christian  may  fail  and  be  lost  again.  For  the  moment  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  every  believer  sustains  an  im¬ 
perfect  daily  life  and  therefore,  on  that  basis,  all  must  be 
lost  forever.  The  New  Testament  teaches  that  those  who 
believe  are  saved  from  the  merit  system  by  having  all  its 
demands  satisfied  in  Christ,  and  thus  the  believer  endures 
forever.  In  the  Arminian  system  God  becomes  a  colossal 
failure,  unable  to  realize  His  purpose  in  grace;  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system  God  never  fails  even  to  the  slightest  degree. 

The  all-important  phrase  in  the  context  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  (Rom.  8:2-4),  so  far  as  the  present  phase  of 
truth  is  concerned,  is  “for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh.”  By  these  words  the 
Apostle  is  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  law  system  (cf. 
Rom.  9:30-32).  He  does  not  imply  that  the  law  was,  or  is, 
weak  in  itself;  it  was  powerless  because  the  flesh  to  which 
it  was  addressed  and  on  which  it  depended  for  response, 
was  too  weak  to  comply  with  its  commandments.  It  follows 
that,  if  God  would  bring  perfected  beings  into  glory  out  of 
the  midst  of  this  weakness.  He  must  adopt  another  and 
more  efficacious  plan  than  that  which  the  merit  system 
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represents.  The  new  plan  adopted  does,  as  seen  in  earlier 
chapters  of  Romans,  secure  a  triumph  of  divine  grace,  even 
the  justifying  forever  of  the  one  who  believes  on  Christ. 
Therefore,  the  discussion  for  the  moment  centers  on  the 
problem  of  the  daily  life  of  the  justified  one.  This  problem 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  of  “sin  in  the  flesh,”  or  the 
Adamic  nature.  This  context  asserts  that  the  Adamic  nature 
has  been  “condemned” — ^that  is,  judged — and  to  the  end  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  free  righteously  to  control  that 
nature.  The  aim  of  all  this  divine  provision  concerning  daily 
life  is  that  “the  law” — meaning  the  entire  will  of  God  for 
every  moment  of  the  believer’s  life — “might  be  fulfilled  in 
us.”  The  crucial  word  here  is  Iv,  which  in  this  instance  is 
furthest  removed  from  the  idea  that  the  will  of  God  is  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  believer.  The  contrast  set  up  is  between  what 
the  Spirit  may  do  in  the  believer  as  compared  to  that  which 
the  believer,  under  a  merit  system,  may  do  for  God.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  daily-life  problem,  the  Christian  is  told  that  he  must 
“walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.”  The  conclusion 
of  the  matter  is  that  “there  is  therefore  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  because  of  the  fact  they  are 
delivered  from  the  law,  or  merit,  system. 

II.  THE  FACT  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE 

“But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you”  (vss.  9-13). 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  flesh  is  opposed  to  God  and 
that  the  walk  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  way  of  spiritual  death  as 
the  walk  in  the  Spirit  is  in  the  way  of  life  and  peace,  the 
Apostle  declares  that  the  Christian — ^with  reference  to 
position — is  not  in  the  flesh,  though  the  flesh  is  in  the 
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Christian.  The  Christian  is  “in  the  Spirit.”  However,  the 
Spirit  is  also  in  the  Christian;  for  he  states,  “Now  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  [the  Holy  Spirit],  he  is 
none  of  his.”  This  indwelling  reality  is  again  asserted  by  the 
words,  “if  Christ  be  in  you,”  and,  “if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.”  That  indwelling 
One  shall  quicken  the  mortal  body  of  the  one  in  whom  He 
dwells.  This  is  not  a  reference  to  the  present  energizing  of 
the  body  by  the  Spirit,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit 
will  quicken  that  body  in  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  guarantees  the  endurance 
of  the  believer — even  his  mortal  body  is  under  the  divine 
covenant,  which  assures  its  presence  in  glory.  No  Arminian 
uncertainty  is  admitted  in  this  unalterable  declaration.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Apostle  does  refer  again  to  the  believer’s  daily  life 
and  asserts  anew  the  warning  that  to  walk  after  the  flesh  is 
in  the  way  of  spiritual  death,  and  to  walk  after  the  Spirit 
is  in  the  way  of  life  and  peace.  Having  received  the  divine 
nature  “there  is  therefore  [with  full  consideration  of  an 
imperfect  walk]  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.” 

III.  THE  CHRISTIAN  A  SON  AND  HEIR  OF  GOD 

“For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God:  and  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we 
may  be  also  glorified  together”  (vss.  14-17). 

It  is  certain  that  “the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his”  (2 
Tim.  2:19);  and  it  is  impossible,  unthinkable,  and — ^what  is 
more  important — ^unscriptural,  that  God  should  lose  one  He 
has  begotten  into  actual  sonship.  Some  may  “go  out  from  us, 
but  they  are  not  of  us”  (1  John  2:19);  the  implication  is 
that  those  “who  are  of  us”  never  go  out.  God  reserves  the 
right  to  chasten  an  erring  child,  as  He  did  the  sons  of  David 
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(cf.  2  Sam.  7:14;  Ps.  89:30-33),  but  the  chastisement  of  the 
child  of  God  has  for  its  supreme  purpose,  ‘‘that  we  should  not 
be  condemned  with  the  world”  (1  Cor.  11:31-32).  “That 
which  is  bom  of  God,”  the  Apostle  declares,  endures ;  for  “his 
seed  remaineth  in  him”  (1  John  3:9). 

Likewise,  to  be  a  son  of  God  is  to  be  an  heir  of  God, 
even  “a  joint-heir  with  Christ.”  Here  all  the  riches  of  God 
are  in  view.  Christ  said  “All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine”  (John  16:16).  The  purpose  of  a  will  being  made  out 
to  specified  heirs  is  that  they  may  receive  that  benefit  without 
fail.  None  would  contend  that  there  is  danger  that  all  that 
the  Father  bequeathed  to  Christ  will  not  be  delivered;  nor 
should  it  be  intimated  that  a  “joint-heir”  will  fail  of  his 
portion.  The  revealed  truth  that  God  bequeaths  His  riches 
to  His  “joint-heirs  with  Christ”  means  that  they  are  to 
receive  this  benefit,  else  God  has  failed.  As  Christ  said, 
“I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with 
me  where  I  am”  (John  17:24),  in  like  manner  the  Father 
has  willed  to  His  heirs  all  His  riches  in  glory;  and  to 
claim  that  they  will  not  receive  their  portion  is  to  assume  that 
God  is  defeated.  There  is  a  common  sharing  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  is  indicated  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  “All  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine”  (John 
17:10).  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that,  because  of  the  truth 
that  believers  are  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  “There  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

IV.  THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE 

“And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre¬ 
destinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he 
might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren”  (vss.  28-29). 

Nothing  could  be  more  fundamental  or  more  determining 
in  this  universe  than  the  purpose  of  God.  Comparable  to  the 
above  passage  is  Ephesians  1:4-12.  In  that  context  such 
decisive  statements  as  the  following  are  found:  “chosen  in 
him”  (vs.  4) ;  “having  predestinated  us”  (vs.  6) ;  “according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will”  (vs.  6) ;  “the  mystery  of  his 
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will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed 
in  himself”  (vs.  9) ;  “being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will”  (vs.  11) ;  the  divine  objective  is  said  to  be, 
“that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him” 
(vs.  4) ;  “to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace”  (vs.  6) ; 
“that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth;  even  in  him”  (vs.  10); 
and  “that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory”  (vs.  12). 

From  these  declarations,  a  devout  person  will  rightfully 
conclude  that  back  of  all  secondary  causes  which  may  be 
divinely  arranged  to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  the 
purpose  of  God,  there  is  a  sovereign  intention — ^that  which 
actuated  God  in  creation  and  continues  to  actuate  Him  in 
providence  and  preservation — and  when  man  has  divested 
himself  of  self-centered  prejudice,  and  is  moved  by  common 
reason,  he  will  conclude  that  this  universe  belongs  to  God  by 
absolute  title  and  that  He  therefore  has  inherent  rights  and 
indisputable  freedom  to  execute  things  after  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will.  In  this  recognition  of  divine  authority  it  is  also 
acknowledged  that  man  is  but  a  creature  and  that  his 
highest  destiny  will  be  realized,  not  in  opposition  to  God, 
but  in  complete  conformity  to  God. 

The  text  cited — Romans  8:28-29 — states  that  there  are 
those  who  are  “called  according  to  his  purpose”  (they  are 
said  to  “love  God”  and  this  implies  that  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  them),  and  that  for  them  He  is  so  undertaking 
that  all  things  are  working  together  for  good  in  their  behalf. 
It  is  the  usual  idea  that  the  “all  things”  here  mentioned  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  minute  details  of  a  believer^s  experience 
in  life.  Such  divine  care  is  an  actuality  and  should  be 
acknowledged;  but  the  major  issues  which  are  itemized  in 
this  context  lift  the  specific  “all  things”  into  the  highest 
realms  of  divine  achievement.  The  saved  one  has  been 
foreknown,  predestinated,  called,  justified,  and  glorified. 
Such  a  sequence  of  blessings  is  rightfully  classed  as  that 
which  is  “good.” 
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There  is  no  real  occasion  for  reopening  at  this  point  the 
discussion  of  the  relation  that  exists  between  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  divine  predestination.  The  Arminian  contends 
that  God  predestinates  only  what  He  foreknows ;  the  Calvinist 
contends  that  God  foreknows  because  He  predestinates,  that 
is,  the  Calvinist  believes  that  nothing  could  be  foreknown 
as  certain  unless  God  had  made  it  certain  by  predestination 
or  foreordination.  Attempts  to  arrange  these  great  divine 
operations  into  a  sequence  are  doomed  to  fail,  since  they  are 
not  independent  but  interdependent  actions  of  the  divine 
will.  God  could  neither  foreknow  what  He  had  not  pre¬ 
determined,  nor  could  He  predetermine  what  He  did  not 
foreknow. 

This  portion  of  Scripture  points  out  the  truth  that  certain 
persons  are  called  according  to  the  purpose  of  God  and  are 
the  objects  of  both  His  foreknowledge  and  predestination. 
Upon  this  foundation  the  context  goes  on  to  declare  that 
those  thus  designated  will  reach  the  destiny  divinely  purposed. 
God  is  causing  everything  to  work  together  to  that  end. 
Should  they  fail  to  reach  this  end,  on  the  human  side  the 
issue  would  be  comparatively  small;  but  on  the  divine  side 
the  issue  would  be  as  great  as  the  failure  of  God  the 
Creator.  It  will  not  do  to  conclude,  as  Arminians  do,  that 
God  has  left  the  whole  matter  of  His  sovereign  purpose,  as 
it  applies  to  an  elect  company,  to  their  own  determination. 
He  needs  no  alibi  in  case  of  failure,  since  there  will  be  no 
failure.  Pious  men  have  never  challenged  Deity  more  violently 
than  when  they  have  implied  that  the  realization  of  His 
sovereign  purpose  must  be  conditioned  by  secondary  causes. 
God  thus  degraded  and  dishonored  becomes,  in  the  mind  of 
men,  no  God  at  all.  It  still  stands  true,  though  all  men  stagger 
in  unbelief  (Rom.  4:20),  that  “there  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

V.  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE 

“Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called : 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  What  shall  we  then  say  to 
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these  things?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things? 
Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justifieth”  (vss.  30-33). 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  vast  range  of  creation,  God  has 
manifold  purposes  and  there  will  be  no  question  raised  about 
whether  His  will  is  done  in  other  spheres.  It  is  only  within 
the  restricted  realm  of  certain  human  beings  that  doubt  is 
engendered  relative  to  the  sovereignty  of  God;  and  it  is 
significant  that  such  doubt  springs  from  men  and  not  from 
God.  His  Word  may  be  taken  as  the  declaration  of  what  He 
deems  to  be  true,  and  He  asserts  His  own  sovereignty  with 
no  condition  or  qualification.  After  all,  the  opinions  of  men, 
who  are  steeped  in  self-exalting  prejudice  and  afflicted  with 
Satanic  independence  of  God,  are  of  no  actual  value.  The 
entire  theme  of  predestination  is  outside  the  human  horizon. 
In  the  verses  cited  above,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  Author, 
asserts  that  precisely  what  God  purposes  He  brings  to  glori¬ 
ous  fruition.  By  specific  steps  and  by  wholly  adequate  means 
God  realizes  what  He  purposes.  Whom  He  predestinates.  He 
calls;  whom  He  calls.  He  justifies;  and  whom  He  justifies.  He 
glorifies.  These  are  among  the  things  which  “work  together 
for  good”  to  those  who  are  the  called  according  to  His 
purpose.  Much  has  been  written  earlier  regarding  the  divine 
call,  which  call  not  only  invites  with  a  gospel  appeal,  but 
inclines  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  one  called  to  accept  divine 
grace.  Here  the  human  will — a  secondary  cause — is  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  will  of  man  is  guided  by  what  he  knows  and 
what  he  desires.  The  divine  method  of  reaching  the  will  is 
by  increasing  man’s  knowledge  and  by  stimulating  his  desires, 
while  on  the  divine  side  of  this  method  there  remains  not  the 
shadow  of  possible  failure.  The  end  is  as  certain  as  any 
eternal  reality  in  God.  On  the  human  side,  man  is  conscious 
of  doing  only  what  he  actually  does:  he  chooses  as  an  act  of 
his  own  volition  to  receive  the  grace  God  offers  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  is  a  problem  to  the  mind  of  man  how  God  can 
predetermine  and  realize  the  eternal  salvation  of  a  precise 
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number  which  no  human  being  has  ever  counted,  and 
guarantee  that  not  one  will  fail,  and  yet  each  one  of  that 
company  is  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  will,  and 
could,  if  he  so  determined,  reject  every  offer  of  divine  grace. 
By  persuasion  and  enlightenment  God  realizes  His  purpose 
to  the  point  of  infinite  completeness;  yet  no  human  will  has 
been  coerced,  nor  will  one  ever  be.  God’s  call  is  ejficadous, 
for  all  who  are  called  are  justified  and  glorified. 

All  that  enters  into  the  problem  of  qualifying  a  sinner 
for  heaven’s  holy  associations  is  perfected  in  justification,  it 
being  the  consummation  of  all  that  enters  into  salvation  both 
as  a  dealing  with  demerit  and  as  a  provision  of  infinite  merit 
before  God — ^the  very  merit  of  Christ.  As  a  divine  under¬ 
taking  justification,  which  is  secured  without  reference  to 
any  human  cause  (Rom.  3:24),  incorporates,  as  essential  to 
it,  not  only  the  value  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  every  step  that  enters  into  divine  salvation  by  grace. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  very  scope  of  that  which  justification  incor¬ 
porates  that  leads  the  Apostle  to  declare,  as  he  does  in  verses 
31  and  32,  that  God  is  “for  us.”  This  is  a  marvelous  truth 
and  His  attitude  of  love  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  He 
did  not  spare  the  supreme  gift  of  His  Son,  but  delivered  Him 
up  for  us  all.  Having  given  the  supreme  Gift,  all  else  will 
easily  and  naturally  be  included.  God  gives  unqualified 
assurance  that  He  justifiies  all  whom  He  predestinates  and 
He  bases  that  justification  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  which  basis  renders  it  at  once  a  divine  act  altogether 
righteous  in  itself — even  to  the  point  of  infinity.  Little  wonder 
that  the  Spirit’s  answer  to  His  own  question  “Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?”  is,  “It  is  God  that 
justifieth.”  That  is,  the  very  thing  which  would  serve  as  a 
charge  against  the  believer  has  been  so  dealt  with  already, 
that  there  can  be  no  charge  recognized.  From  the  standpoint 
of  infinite  holiness,  it  is  no  slight  achievement  for  God  to 
justify  eternally  an  ungodly  enemy  who  himself  does  no 
more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shield  the  One  who  justifies  from  every  compli¬ 
cation  which  mere  leniency  with  sin  and  unworthiness  would 
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engender.  This  is  not  a  human  disagreement  where  one 
believer  is  charging  another  with  evil;  it  is  an  issue  of  far 
greater  proportions.  It  is  God  who  is  challenged  to  take 
account  of  the  sin  of  His  elect.  The  Arminian  contends  that 
God  must  judge  and  condemn  the  one  He  has  saved  if 
there  is  ought  to  charge  against  him.  Over  against  this 
notion,  which  notion  seems  never  to  have  comprehended  the 
workings  of  divine  grace,  is  the  clear  assertion  that  God  has 
already  justified  the  one  who  has  given  full  proof  of  his 
election  by  believing  on  Christ,  and  this  in  spite  of  not  just 
one  evil  alone  being  charged  against  him,  but  in  spite  of 
every  sin — past,  present,  and  future. 

It  remains  true — regardless  of  human  doubt,  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  blindness — that  the  purpose  of  God  for  His 
elect  is  executed  on  a  basis  so  righteous  and  reaching  to  such 
a  degree  of  infinite  perfection,  that  “there  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

VI.  CHRIST’S  OWN  ACHIEVEMENT 

“Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us”  (vs.  34). 

Since  extended  treatment  of  the  four  aspects  of  Christ’s 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  the  believer,  as  set  forth  in  this 
verse,  has  been  essayed  in  the  previous  article,  the  truth 
which  the  text  presents  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  By 
His  substitutionary  death,  Christ  has  borne  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  sin  of  those  to  whom  the  value  of  His  death  has 
been  applied  in  response  to  saving  faith.  Because  of  the 
value  of  His  death  having  been  applied,  no  condemnation  can 
return  upon  that  one.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  has  provided 
the  gift  of  eternal,  resurrection  life  that  cannot  die.  The 
appearing  of  Christ  as  Advocate  in  the  court  of  heaven  in 
behalf  of  the  sinning  Christian  guarantees  that  at  the  very 
place  where  insecurity  might  find  entrance  the  Lord  Himself 
so  advocates  before  the  Father,  by  presenting  the  fact  of  His 
own  sufficient  sacrifice  for  that  sin,  as  to  preserve  the  one 
who  sins  and  on  a  basis  so  indisputable  that  the  Advocate  wins 
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the  title,  “Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.”  And,  lastly,  the 
Savior  intercedes  and  by  His  intercession  is  able  to  save  to 
completion  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Himself  (Heb.  7:25). 

Any  one  of  these  four  achievements  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  sufficient  to  answer  the  Arminian  contention  and,  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  intended  to  serve  as 
a  ground  for  the  believer’s  safekeeping  for  all  eternity.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  primary  declaration  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,”  is  altogether  true  and  is 
completely  provided  for  by  the  Savior  Himself. 

VU.  THE  INCOMPETENCY  OF  CELESTIAL  AND  MUNDANE  THINGS 

“Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked¬ 
ness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  As  it  is  written.  For  thy  sake  we 
are  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord”  (vss.  35-39). 

Thus  far,  arguments  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
security,  as  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  have  been  based  on 
those  infinite  resources  which  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
guarantee.  This,  the  closing  portion  of  Romans  8,  approaches 
the  fact  of  security  from  the  negative  side — setting  aside 
that  which  other  forces,  both  heavenly  and  mundane,  effect. 
As  for  the  first  category,  which  enumerates  mundane  things 
(vs.  35),  they  are  ordained  for  the  believer’s  experience  in 
the  world  and  over  them,  by  divine  enablement,  he  is  to  be 
victor.  By  the  authority  of  God,  the  believer  is  to  recognize 
the  force  of  these  things  and  to  prevail  in  spite  of  them.  As 
for  the  second  category,  which  is  of  celestial  realities  (vss. 
38-39),  the  Apostle  can  say,  “I  am  persuaded”  that  these 
shall  not  “be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”  This  phrase,  “I  am  persuaded,” 
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is  distinctive,  being  used  but  twice  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
but  three  times  in  the  Sacred  Text  (A.V.) ;  and  in  two  of 
these  instances — Romans  8:38;  2  Timothy  1:12 — reference 
is  made  directly  to  the  security  of  the  child  of  God.  In  the 
present  instance — Romans  8:38 — ^he  includes  all  believers;  in 
the  second — 2  Timothy  1:12 — ^he  gives  a  personal  testimony, 
and  in  these  words:  “For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things:  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed:  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.”  It  is 
no  small  distinction  and  encouragement  to  the  one  who 
believes  that  the  true  child  of  God  is  eternally  safe,  that  he, 
in  this  particular,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  great 
Apostle;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Apostle^s  statement  is  given  by  inspiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  small  discredit  and  delinquency  on  the  part  of 
one  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  eternal  security  that  he,  in 
attempting  to  maintain  his  contention,  must  impugn  the 
inspired  testimony  of  the  one  who  above  all  men  has  been 
selected  of  God  to  receive  and  to  transmit  this  very  gospel 
of  divine  grace.  Regardless  of  avowed  sincerity,  Arminians 
are  not  Pauline  in  their  essential  theology.  To  them  the  doc¬ 
trinal  hesitations  of  one  leading  Arminian  are  more  worthy 
of  adoption  and  promotion  than  are  the  unqualified,  inspired 
teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  attitude  of  unbelief  is 
exhibited  by  the  Arminians  in  their  treatment — usually  a 
dire  neglect — of  all  unqualified  New  Testament  declarations 
on  the  truth  respecting  security,  and  none  more  commonly 
than  their  treatment  of  Christ’s  words  as  recorded  in  John 
10:28-29.  In  this  context  the  Savior  declares,  “And  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and  no  man  is  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand.”  It  is  the  Arminian 
gloss  or  evasion  to  say  than  no  power  can  “pluck”  the 
believer  out  of  the  hand  of  Christ  or  of  the  Father  except 
the  believer  himself,  who,  it  is  asserted,  is  able — ^because  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  human  will — to  remove  himself  from 
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that  security.  The  Lord  seemed  to  anticipate  such  evidence 
of  distress  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  “wrest  the  Scrip- 
tures  unto  their  own  destruction,”  and  purposely  inserted 
one  phrase,  namely,  “and  they  shall  never  perish,”  which 
Arminians  fail  to  receive  at  its  face  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  of  all  things  celestial  and 
mundane  which  the  Apostle  enumerates  as  forces  which  are 
potent  in  their  spheres,  yet  impotent  to  cast  as  much  as  a 
shadow  of  doubt  over  the  great  truth  of  the  believer’s 
security,  no  mention  is  made  of  two  subjects — ^the  human 
will  and  human  sin — which  are  the  points  of  danger  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arminian  theology.  With  no  consideration  of  the  scope 
of  the  argument  of  this  great  chapter  the  Arminian  may 
suppose,  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  two  features — the  will  and 
sin — ^are  omitted  from  these  categories  because  the  Apostle 
believed  that  they  do  have  power  to  separate  the  Christian 
from  Christ.  It  will  be  discovered,  rather,  that  these  two 
factors  are  omitted  because  of  the  truth  that  they  have  been 
accounted  for  in  earlier  portions  of  this  context.  The  human 
will  has  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  divine  purpose 
by  the  effectual  call  (vs.  30),  and  the  Son  of  God  by  His 
intercession  guards  the  believer  from  pitfalls  and  by  His 
advocacy  preserves  from  condemnation  in  case  of  actual  evil. 
So,  also,  the  Christian’s  sin  has  been  judged  by  Christ  in  His 
substitutionary  death  and  thus,  like  the  issue  of  the  will, 
having  been  disposed  of  earlier  in  the  argument  of  the 
chapter  these  subjects  are  not  included  in  this  closing 
category. 

It  therefore  stands  that  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
“there  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus”  is  true,  being  sustained  by  at  least  seven 
major  proofs,  and  the  proof  which  concludes  the  seven  is  to 
the  effect  that  all  potent  forces  celestial  or  terrestrial  are  not 
able  to  separate  the  child  of  God  from  “the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord” — a  love  set  eternally  free 
to  realize  its  every  desire  toward  meritless  sinners,  and  on 
the  ground  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  is  here  dosrmatically  asserted,  and  on  the  basis  of  proofs 
from  the  Word  of  God  which  have  been  presented  in  this 
research,  that  there  is  no  Scripture  which,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  will  even  intimate  that  a  Christian  might  be 
lost;  that  there  is  no  salvation  now  offered  to  the  unsaved 
which  is  not  eternal  in  its  nature;  that  no  soul  once  saved 
has  ever  been  lost  again;  and  that  the  New  Testament 
declares  in  terms  both  multiplied  and  unqualified  that  the 
believer,  though  he  may  be  subject  to  correction  and  chastise¬ 
ment,  is  eternally  safe  from  all  condemnation.  "‘Being  con¬ 
fident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good 
work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ” 
(Phil.  1:6).  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time”  (1  Pet.  1:3-5). 

Dallas,  Texas 


(To  he  continued  in  the  Jidy-Septemher  Number,  1950) 
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AMILLENNIALISM  AS  A  SYSTEM 
OF  THEOLOGY 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

THE  GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  MILLENNIALISM 

While  the  millennial  controversy  is  nothing  new,  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  only  recently  that  it  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  form  of  theology  as  a 
whole.  Instead  of  being  simply  a  way  of  interpreting  proph¬ 
ecy,  millennialism  now  is  seen  to  be  a  determining  factor  in 
any  system  of  theology.  Premillennialism,  amillennialism, 
and  postmillennialism  each  influence  the  system  of  theology 
of  which  each  is  a  part.  The  controversy  between  amillen¬ 
nialism  and  premillennialism  for  this  reason  has  taken  on  a 
new  and  sharper  antagonism  and  its  outcome  is  now  seen 
to  assume  significant  proportions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  trace  some 
of  the  influences  of  amillennialism  upon  theological  systems. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  survey  a 
large  field  rather  than  analyze  its  parts,  and  to  form  general 
rather  than  particular  conclusions.  While  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  carnal  factors  in  doctrine,  it  can  be  shown 
at  least  that  the  amillennial  approach  is  in  harmony  with 
certain  theological  ideas  and  is  conducive  to  certain  trends. 
The  important  fact  which  stands  out  in  this  field  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  that  amillennialism  is  more  than  a  denial  of  pre- 
millennial  eschatology ;  it  is  an  approach  to  theological 
interpretation  which  has  it  own  characteristics  and  trends. 

AMILLENNIAL  BIBLIOLOGY 

While  the  influence  of  the  amillennial  theory  upon  bibli¬ 
ology  has  seldom  been  recognized  by  its  own  adherents,  it  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  important  results  which  accrue  from  its 
relation  to  Biblical  interpretation.  In  the  previous  discussion 
of  amillennialism  as  a  method  of  interpretation,'  the  use  of 

^“Amillennialism  as  a  Method  of  Interpretation,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

January-March  1950,  pp.  42-50. 
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figurative  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  amillenarians 
was  found  to  be  the  basic  concept  of  their  system  and  that 
which  distinguished  it  from  premillennialism.  While  amil¬ 
lenarians  reject  the  figurative  method  of  interpreting  the 
Bible  as  a  general  method,  it  is  used  extensively  not  only  in 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  but  in  other  areas  of  theology 
as  well.  It  was  shown  that  the  only  possible  rule  which  could 
be  followed  by  the  amillenarian  was  hopelessly  subjective — 
the  figurative  method  was  used  whenever  the  amillenarian 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture 
to  conform  to  his  ideas. 

The  dangers  of  this  type  of  figurative  interpretation 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  respects  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  By  it,  any  passage  of  the  Bible  can  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  something  other  than  its  plain,  literal  meaning. 
The  danger  is  well  recognized  by  the  amillenarians  them¬ 
selves  as  is  witnessed  by  their  strenuous  rejection  of  the  alle¬ 
gorical  method  and  their  earnest  attempts  to  safeguard  their 
method  by  various  rules  and  guiding  principles.  It  has  already 
been  shown  how  impossible  it  is  to  form  any  safe  boundaries 
for  the  use  of  the  spiritualizing  method.  The  modernist  who 
spiritualizes  the  resurrection  of  Christ  does  so  by  almost  the 
same  techniques  as  are  used  by  the  amillenarian  B.  B.  War- 
field*  who  finds  heaven  described  in  Revelation  20:1-10. 
Further,  the  history  of  modern  liberalism  has  demonstrated 
that  its  adherents  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  amillen- 
nial  ranks. 

What  then  is  the  amillennial  influence  on  bibliology  as  a 
whole?  The  answer  is  already  apparent  when  the  diverse 
theological  systems  of  Roman  Catholic,  modern  liberal,  and 
modern  conservative  writers  are  found  to  be  all  using  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  method.  To  be  sure,  the  modern  liberals  who 
no  longer  hold  to  verbal  inspiration  do  not  need  to  spiritualize 
the  Scriptures  to  arrive  at  their  interpretation.  They  can 
simply  declare  the  Scriptures  in  error  and  go  on.  But  the 
first  inroad  of  liberalism  in  the  church  historically  in  Origen, 
and  in  modern  times  as  well,  has  been  by  subverting  the 


*Bihlical  Doctrines,  pp.  643-664. 
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meaning  by  spiritualizing  the  words.  While  no  doubt  other 
errors  are  found  in  these  three  widely  differing  theological 
positions,  their  respective  theologies  could  not  have  the  vari¬ 
ance  that  exists  if  each  interpreted  the  Scriptures  literally. 
The  one  factor  which  would  correct  everything  would  be  a 
return  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  The  introduction 
of  the  spiritualizing  method  in  bibliology  has  opened  the 
door  for  every  variety  of  false  doctrine  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  interpreter. 

Amillennialism  clearly,  then,  offers  no  defense  against 
modern  liberalism.  While  this  conclusion  may  be  disputed 
by  amillenarians,  the  widespread  defection  of  amillenarians 
to  liberalism  is  an  obvious  fact  in  modern  theology.  It  becomes 
all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  realized  that  there  has 
been  practically  no  defection  to  modernism  from  those  who 
were  consistently  premillennial.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  byword 
in  modern  theology  that  a  premillenarian  is  identified  with 
Bible-believing  conservatives  who  have  resisted  the  modem 
trend  of  theology.  Premillennialism  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  conservative  belief  in  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  while 
amillennialism  has  no  consistent  testimony  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  obvious  problems  of  amillennialism  in  the  field 
of  bibliology  is  that  their  method  of  interpretation  leaves 
large  areas,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  any 
generally  accepted  meaning.  As  the  spiritualizing  method  is 
by  its  nature  almost  entirely  subjective,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  considerable  measure  of  agreement  on  the  spiritual¬ 
ized  interpretation  of  great  Old  Testament  prophecies  which 
are  taken  literally  by  the  premillenarian.  When  approaching 
the  more  difficult  task  of  interpreting  a  New  Testament 
book  like  Revelation,  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  common 
historical  interpretation  of  this  book  becomes  evident.  There 
are  literally  scores  of  interpretations  of  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  by  the  amillenarians  who  have  attempted  to  interpret 
this  book  by  the  historical  setting  which  was  contemporary 
to  them.  The  history  of  interpretation  is  strewed  with  the 
wreckage  of  multiplied  schemes  of  interpretation  which  are 
every  one  contradictory  of  all  the  others.  The  writer  has 
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personally  examined  some  fifty  historical  interpretations  of 
Revelation  all  of  which  would  be  rejected  by  any  intelligent 
person  today.  The  literal  method  which  regards  the  bulk  of 
Revelation  as  future  is  the  only  consistent  approach  possible. 
The  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  is  a  blight  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  and  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  hindrance  to  Bible  study. 

Amillennial  bibliology  by  its  use  of  the  spiritualizing 
method  has  departed  from  the  proper  objective  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  ordinary  grammatical 
sense  of  the  terms,  to  a  subjective  method  in  which  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  interpreter.  Its 
subjective  character  has  undermined  amillennial  theology  as 
a  whole.  To  the  extent  the  spiritualizing  method  is  used,  to 
that  very  extent  their  theology  loses  all  uniformity  and  self- 
consistency.  In  fact,  as  far  as  amillennialism  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  neither  principle  nor  method  to  erect  a 
self-consistent  system  of  theology.  The  only  consistent  amil¬ 
lennial  theologies  which  exist  today  are  those  which  have 
most  resisted  the  spiritualized  method  of  interpretation  and 
have  to  the  greatest  extent  isolated  its  use.  The  ranks  of 
modern  amillenarians  are  almost  completely  dominated  by 
the  liberals  in  theology.  While  amillennialism  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  destructive  higher  criticism  which  has  under¬ 
mined  faith  in  the  Bible,  it  can  also  be  said  that  it  had  no 
defense  against  it  as  far  as  its  method  and  attitude  are 
concerned.  After  all,  if  Scripture  which  teaches  something 
contrary  to  a  preconceived  theory  can  be  altered  by  spiritu¬ 
alizing  it,  of  what  importance  is  the  concept  of  inerrancy? 
If  amillennialism  did  not  furnish  the  material  of  modern 
liberalism,  it  at  least  provided  the  atmosphere.  While  there 
have  been  a  number  of  outstanding  conservative  theologians 
who  were  amillennial,  the  institutions  in  which  they  taught 
and  the  denominations  of  which  they  were  a  part  have 
for  the  most  part  left  the  fold  of  conservatives.  The  spiritual¬ 
izing  method  of  interpretation  has  proved  the  Achilles’  heel 
of  amillennial  conservatism.  The  amillenarian  who  wants  to 
forsake  conservatism  for  liberalism  needs  no  change  in 
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method  and  the  transition  is  not  difficult.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  premillenarian  if  enamored  of  modern  liberalism  would 
have  to  foresake  all  he  had  formerly  stood  for  in  order  to 
adopt  liberalism. 

AMILLENNIAL  THEOLOGY  PROPER 

Amillennialism  as  such  does  not  profoundly  influence  the 
area  of  theology  proper  except  indirectly  by  giving  comfort 
to  modern  liberalism.  Conservative  amillenarians  have  differed 
little  from  premillenarians  on  essential  doctrines  relating  to 
God.  The  major  differences  in  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
Godhead  continue  to  be  controversies  between  Calvinists, 
Arminians,  and  Socinians  and  their  modern  representatives. 

A  comparison  between  amillennial  and  premillennial  the¬ 
ologies  will  reveal  an  important  difference,  however,  in  their 
respective  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation.  While 
the  amillennial  view  confines  itself  to  the  limited  perspective 
of  fulfillment  of  the  soteriological  purposes  of  God,  the  pre¬ 
millenarian  notes  the  frequent  reminders  in  the  Gospels  that 
Christ  came  also  to  fulfill  the  Davidic  covenant,  promising 
a  king  and  a  throne  forever  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
strictly  Jewish  Messianic  hope.  Likewise  the  concepts  of  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the 
present  advocacy  of  Christ  are  somewhat  different.  The 
amillenarian  tends  to  put  less  stress  on  the  present  ministry 
of  Christ  in  heaven  and  to  simplify  the  significance  of  proph¬ 
ecies  regarding  the  second  advent.  Among  some  amillenarians 
the  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  has  robbed  the 
second  advent  of  its  prophetic  significance  as  a  single  future 
event.  It  has  become  only  a  process  or  symbol  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  in  daily  Christian  experience.  The  historic  creeds, 
while  essentially  amillennial,  have  resisted  this  tendency. 

While  agreeing  on  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  disagree¬ 
ment  exists  on  the  nature  of  the  ministry  of  the  Third  Person 
in  the  various  dispensations.  The  tendency  of  amillennial 
theology  is  to  treat  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  in  all  ages.  For  this  reason  amillenarians 
usually  reject  the  dispensational  distinctions  in  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  held  by  premillenarians.  Amil- 
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lenarians  usually  hold  that  the  Spirit  indwelt  saints  in  the 
Old  Testament,  regenerated  them,  and  empowered  them  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  New  Testament.  By  contrast 
premillenarians  normally  view  the  present  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  church  as  distinct  from  all  other  ages,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  unique. 

The  influence  of  amillennialism  on  theology  proper  can 
be  said,  then,  to  be  relatively  unimportant  as  compared  to 
other  fields.  The  major  difficulty  here,  as  elsewhere,  arises 
when  the  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  is  applied, 
and  to  the  extent  this  is  resisted  the  difficulties  subside. 

AMILLENNIAL  ANGELOLOGY 

While  conservative  amillenarians  and  premillenarians 
agree  in  general  on  the  doctrine  of  angels  including  the  area 
of  Satanology  and  demonology,  only  premillenarians  present  a 
united  front  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  this  division  of 
theology.  The  fact  that  amillennialism  includes  the  diverse 
elements  of  conservative  and  liberal  theology  results  in 
sharp  differences  in  their  teaching  concerning  angels.  Liberal 
amillenarians  tend  to  deny  the  existence  of  angels  and  rele¬ 
gate  it  all  to  pagan  mythology,  thereby  denying  also  the 
Scriptural  revelation. 

An  examination  of  conservative  theologies  dealing  with 
angelology  will,  however,  demonstrate  that  in  general  they 
minimize  the  importance  and  significance  of  angels  in  the¬ 
ology  while  premillenarians  magnify  the  doctrine.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  of  departure  is  the  disagreement  regarding 
the  binding  of  Satan  during  the  millennium.  On  this  point 
amillenarians  are  at  variance  with  themselves.  Augustine 
held  that  Satan  was  bound  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  flagrant  spiritualization  both  of  Revel¬ 
ation  20  and  of  all  other  passages  dealing  with  the  power  of 
Satan  in  the  world.  It  is  characteristic  of  modern  amil¬ 
lenarians  to  have  a  low  view  of  the  present  power  and 
activity  of  Satan.  The  obvious  disagreement  of  Augustine's 
view  with  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  church 
have  in  recent  centuries  helped  to  spark  the  new  type  of 
amillennialism,  which  finds  the  millennium  in  heaven  and 
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limits  the  binding  of  Satan  to  inactivity  in  heaven  itself 
rather  than  on  earth.  Amillenarians  to  this  day  have  no 
united  testimony  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  binding  of  Satan 
and  usually  ignore  it,  except  when  attacking  premillennialism. 

The  attitude  of  amillenarians  to  the  binding  of  Satan 
is  another  illustration  of  how  the  spiritualizing  method  in 
regard  to  prophecy  affects  other  areas.  The  amillenarian 
concept  of  the  present  binding  of  Satan,  which  is  a  future 
event  to  the  premillenarian,  results  in  a  definite  underesti¬ 
mating  of  the  present  power  of  Satan.  Modern  amillenarians 
such  as  Allis  and  Berkhof  still  embrace  fundamentally  the 
view  of  Augustine  that  Satan  was  bound  at  the  first  advent. 
But  how  can  the  Scriptures  be  harmonized  with  such  a  view? 
The  answer  is  that  they  can  be  harmonized  only  by  spiritual¬ 
izing  plain  and  factual  statements  of  the  Bible  which  obvi¬ 
ously  were  not  intended  to  be  spiritualized.  A  survey  of  im¬ 
portant  Scripture  references  makes  this  clear. 

Acts  5:3  records  the  words  of  Peter  to  Ananias:  “Ana¬ 
nias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land?” 
Again  in  1  Corinthians  7 :5  Satan  is  spoken  of  as  “tempting” 
Christians.  In  2  Corinthians  4:3-4,  Satan  is  revealed  as  one 
blinding  the  mind  of  all  unbelievers.  According  to  2  Co¬ 
rinthians  11 :14,  Satan  is  often  fashioned  as  an  angel  of  light. 
Paul  speaks  of  a  messenger  of  Satan  which  buffeted  him 
(2  Cor.  12:7).  Satan  hindered  Paul  in  coming  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (1  Thes.  2:18).  The  future  lawless  one  is  said  to 
come  “according  to  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power 
and  lying  wonders”  (2  Thes.  2:9).  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander 
are  delivered  to  Satan  (1  Tim.  1:20).  1  John  3:8  declares  as 
a  present  truth,  “He  that  dceth  sin  is  of  the  devil.”  Children 
of  God  are  contrasted  to  children  of  the  devil  (1  John  3:10). 
In  1  Peter  5:8,  the  direct  statement  and  exhortation  is  made: 
“Be  sober,  be  watchful :  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.”  How  can 
anyone  hold  to  the  impossible  theory  that  Satan  is  bound 
now  when  the  Scriptures  expressly  state  that  Satan  tempts, 
deceives,  blinds,  buffets,  hinders,  works  lying  wonders,  and 
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that  he  is  walking  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour?  Such 
a  theory  is  possible  only  when  the  spiritualizing  method  is 
used  in  interpreting  the  plain  and  literal  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

Amillenarians  have  escaped  some  of  the  force  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  minimizing  and  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  binding 
of  Satan  itself.  Calvin  and  Luther,  for  instance,  while  amil¬ 
lenarians,  gave  due  recognition  to  the  power  of  Satan  in  the 
world.  They  identified  the  binding  of  Satan  with  the  idea 
that  God  is  sovereign  and  that  Satan  has  only  a  restricted 
area  in  which  he  is  free  to  work.  Berkhof,  who  carefully 
avoids  the  issue  of  the  binding  of  Satan  in  his  chapter  on 
angelology,  seizes  upon  the  explanation  of  Calvin  that  fallen 
angels  “drag  their  chains  with  them  wherever  they  go.”*  By 
this  means  a  middle  position  is  taken  which  on  the  one  hand 
recognizes  the  binding  of  Satan  and  on  the  other  escapes  the 
difficulty  of  contradicting  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  on 
the  present  power  of  Satan.  In  general,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  amillennial  view  of  angelology  tends  to  have  a  doctrine 
of  sin  and  Satan  which  is  less  realistic  than  that  of  the  pre- 
millenarians. 


AMILLENNIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Amillennial  anthropology,  including  as  it  does  conserva¬ 
tive,  liberal  and  Roman  Catholic  viewpoints,  has  more  vari¬ 
ance  within  itself  than  with  premillennial  anthropology.  This 
area  of  theology  is  probably  less  affected  by  the  millennial 
controversy  than  any  other.  The  differences  that  do  exist  do 
not  seem  to  connect  directly  with  the  millennial  issue.  Certain 
tendencies,  however  caused,  can  be  noted. 

Amillennial  theology  of  the  conservative  Protestant  kind 
has  become  identified  in  the  last  two  centuries  with  the  cove¬ 
nant  theory  of  theology  as  contained  in  the  covenant  of  works, 
covenant  of  redemption,  and  covenant  of  grace.*  While  some 
premillenarians  attempt  to  combine  the  covenant  theory  with 
premillenarianism,  it  has  been  more  common  for  premille- 

'L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  149. 

*See  L.  Berkhof,  ibid.,  pp.  211  ff. 
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narians  to  follow  a  dispensational  emphasis  founded  upon 
recognition  of  the  Biblical  covenants.  The  covenant  theory  has 
affected  anthropology  to  the  extent  that  the  covenant  of 
works  becomes  related  to  the  fall.  As  usually  explained,  the 
covenant  of  works  postulates  a  covenant  between  God  and 
Adam  in  which  for  being  obedient  in  the  test  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  Adam  is  promised  eternal  life.  While  recognizing  the 
reality  of  the  test  involved  for  Adam  and  Eve,  premillenarians 
have  tended  to  confine  their  view  to  the  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  Scripture,  questioning  the  promise  of  eternal  life  for 
obedience,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
weakening  the  force  of  the  covenant  idea.  In  place  of  the 
covenant  of  works  as  such,  premillenarians  often  offer  the 
Edenic  covenant  in  its  place.  This  covenant  includes  all  the 
aspects  of  man’s  responsibility  before  the  fall,  including  the 
prohibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  As  understood  by  the  pre¬ 
millenarians,  this  covenant  ceased  to  exist  when  the  fall  oc¬ 
curred  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Adamic  covenant  providing 
the  basic  conditions  for  man’s  life  on  the  earth  after  the  fall, 
some  of  which  conditions  continue  until  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  order.  While  the  issue  is  not  to  be  minimized,  it 
can  be  traced  only  indirectly  to  the  millennial  controversy. 
Many  amillenarians  also  question  the  covenant  of  works.  It 
introduces,  however,  the  covenant  theory  as  principally  an 
amillennial  influence  and  as  opposed  to  the  dispensational 
viewpoint  of  Scripture  which  is  normal  premillenarianism. 

In  regard  to  the  depravity  of  man,  premillenarianism 
normally  embraces  the  concept  of  total  depravity,  taking  a 
serious  view  of  the  sinful  state  of  man  and  finding  him  totally 
unable  to  commend  himself  to  God  or  effect  his  own  salva¬ 
tion.  In  this  regard  amillennialism  again  has  no  certain  voice, 
the  conservatives  generally  accepting  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  as  expressed  in  Calvinism,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  modern  liberal  amillenarians  having  different  views. 
While  this  can  be  related  to  the  method  of  spiritualizing  the 
Scriptures,  other  factors  seem  to  outweigh  the  millennial 
influences,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  this  aspect  of 
anthropology  does  not  figure  in  the  millennial  controversy. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  anthropology  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
millennial  issue. 


AMILLENNIAL  SOTERIOLOGY 

The  question  of  millennial  influence  on  the  doctrine  of 
soteriology  has  been  raised  in  recent  years  by  the  amille- 
narians  themselves,  and  they  have  attempted  to  distinguish 
the  soteriology  of  premillenarians  from  that  held  by  amil- 
lenarians.  In  this  area  of  theology,  as  in  previous  ones,  amil- 
lenarians  would  do  well  to  unify  their  own  theology.  The 
concepts  of  Roman  theology  and  modern  liberal  theology, 
both  amillennial,  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  views  held 
by  the  Protestant  Reformers.  In  both  the  Roman  and  modern 
liberal  view  human  works  play  a  large  part  in  salvation.  In 
both,  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  not  considered  a  final 
dealing  with  sins  or  “finished”  in  the  Reformed  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term.  In  the  conservative  amillennial  as  well  as 
the  premillennial  view,  eternal  security,  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion,  complete  justification,  and  regeneration  issue  from 
simple  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  follows  that  there  is  more 
difference  between  various  schools  of  amillennial  thought  than 
there  is  between  conservative  Reformed  amillennialism  and 
premillennialism. 

The  present  controversy  between  amillenarians  and  pre¬ 
millenarians  is  not  on  the  factors  mentioned,  however.  In¬ 
stead,  the  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  from  the  conflict¬ 
ing  systems  of  theology  resulting  from  covenant  theology  as 
opposed  to  dispensational  theology.  The  respective  merits  of 
these  opposing  schools  of  interpretation  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  later  discussion  which  will  take  up  the  controversy 
in  detail. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  survey  the  two  approaches 
to  theology  may  be  distinguished  in  general  terms.  Covenant 
theology  is  the  view  that  all  the  dispensations  from  Adam  to 
the  end  of  human  history  are  aspects  of  God’s  soteriological 
program.  In  other  words,  the  dispensations  are  different  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  way  of  salvation  in  a  gradually  unfolding 
progression.  The  tendency  of  this  viewpoint  is  to  regard 
God’s  general  purpose  as  essentially  that  of  saving  the  elect. 
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to  blend  the  various  Biblical  revelations  regarding  Israel,  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  church  into  one  stream,  and  to  minimize 
the  differences  between  the  various  dispensations.  In  contrast, 
the  dispensational  theology  while  not  disputing  the  view  of 
the  unity  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  finds  in  the  various  dis¬ 
pensations  periods  of  stewardship  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  salvation.  In  a  word,  the  dispensationalist  does  not 
consider  the  program  of  God  for  salvation  as  the  sole  purpose 
of  God,  and  in  fact  denies  that  some  of  the  dispensations  are 
soteriological.  The  Mosaic  law  under  the  dispensational 
approach,  while  a  way  of  life,  is  not  considered  a  way  of 
salvation.  Heaven  was  not  among  its  rewards  nor  was  hell 
among  its  punishments. 

The  amillenarian  who  follows  covenant  theology  will 
accordingly  have  a  decidedly  different  viewpoint  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  than  the  dispensationalist.  There  is  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  essential  meaning  of  some  of  the  dispensa¬ 
tions.  While  agreeing  on  the  ground  and  in  general  on  the 
terms  of  salvation,  there  is  conflict  on  the  relation  of  God's 
plan  of  salvation  to  the  revealed  character  of  the  Biblical 
dispensations.  The  importance  of  this  issue  is  obvious,  and 
deserves  a  more  extended  treatment  which  will  follow  later. 

AMILLENNIAL  ECCLESIOLOGY 

Next  to  the  field  of  eschatology  itself,  ecclesiology  offers 
the  greatest  contrast  between  the  amillennial  and  premillen- 
nial  views.  Here  exist  some  basic  conflicts  which  arise  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  from  the  differing  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  present  age.  As  this  will  be  given  attention  later  in  a 
special  treatment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  outline  the  problem. 

In  ecclesiology,  several  aspects  of  amillennialism  converge 
to  produce  a  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  church.  From  the 
covenant  theology  usually  embraced  by  amillenarians  comes 
the  concept  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  elect  of  all  dis¬ 
pensations.  The  fact  that  all  the  saints  of  all  dispensations 
are  saved  on  the  basis  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  interpreted 
as  a  just  ground  for  concluding  that  the  term  church  is 
properly  used  of  saints  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Hence  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  were  saved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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merit  period  are  considered  as  included  in  the  Old  Testament 
church  on  much  the  same  basis  as  saints  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  included  in  the  New  Testament  church.  In  fact, 
the  usual  tendency  is  to  deny  any  essential  difference  in  the 
nature  of  their  salvation. 

As  amillenarians  deny  any  future  dispensation  after  the 
present  age,  they  also  deny  any  future  to  Israel  as  a  nation. 
The  many  promises  made  to  Israel  are  given  one  of  two 
treatments.  By  the  traditional  Augustinian  amillennialism, 
these  promises  are  transferred  by  spiritualized  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  church.  The  church  today  is  the  true  Israel  and 
inherits  the  promises  which  Israel  lost  in  rejecting  Christ. 
The  other,  more  modern  type  of  amillennialism  holds  that 
the  promises  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  security  are  poetic 
pictures  of  heaven  and  fulfilled  in  heaven,  not  on  earth.  This 
view  does  not  necessarily  identify  Israel  and  the  church.  Some 
combine  both  viewpoints.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Augustinian 
view,  in  particular,  has  a  tremendous  influence  upon  ecclesi- 
ology.  The  Roman  Church  builds  much  of  its  claim  for  sov¬ 
ereignty  on  the  inheritance  from  Israel  of  the  combined  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  authority  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  concept  of  the  church  as  an  institution  is  enhanced,  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  authority  given  Scriptural 
sanction.  By  so  much  also,  the  New  Testament  revelation  of 
the  church  as  essentially  a  spiritual  organism  rather  than 
an  organization  is  often  slighted  and  in  effect  denied.  The 
great  contrast  between  legalism  as  found  in  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation  and  grace  as  revealed  in  the  present  age  is  usually 
ignored.  The  effect  is  often  a  repetition  of  the  Galatian  error. 

As  contrasted  to  dispensational  premillennialism,  amillen¬ 
nialism  tends  to  slight  the  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
ecclesiology  as  well  as  the  distinctive  basis  of  grace  as  the 
ground  for  the  believer’s  walk  before  God  in  this  age.  Even 
a  casual  survey  of  amillennial  theologies  will  reveal  the 
tendency  to  limit  discussion  to  the  matters  of  church  organ¬ 
ization,  church  ordinances,  and  the  means  of  grace.  By  con¬ 
trast,  premillennial  treatments  of  ecclesiology  tend  to  enlarge 
the  concept  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ — an  organism 
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rather  than  an  organization — and  give  extended  treatment  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  believer.  Ecclesiology  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  offers  one  of  the  principal  areas  of  disagreement  in 
relation  to  the  millennial  issue.  While  somewhat  slow  to 
realize  it,  amillenarians  are  fully  aware  of  this  and  like  the 
recent  work  of  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  are  relating 
the  millennial  issue  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  For  this 
reason  it  is  considered  important  to  analyze  the  amillennial 
doctrine  of  the  church  and  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
special  aspect  of  the  doctrine  later. 

AMILLENNIAL  ESCHATOLOGY 

In  the  field  of  eschatology,  the  principal  differences  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  millennial  issue  are  found.  Here  again  amillen- 
nialism  does  not  present  a  united  front  and  includes  almost 
every  variation  not  specifically  classified  as  postmillennial  or 
premillennial.  The  modern  liberal  rules  out  any  specific 
scheme  of  eschatology  according  to  his  own  ideas,  denying 
usually  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  second  advent,  resur¬ 
rection,  and  final  judgment  as  held  by  the  historic  church. 
The  Roman  Church,  of  course,  has  its  own  complicated  doc¬ 
trine  of  future  things  which  is  quite  foreign  to  that  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  The  present  analysis  will  need  to  be  limited  to  the 
essential  features  of  conservative  Reformed  amillennialism. 

The  doctrines  of  Reformed  amillennialism  in  regard  to 
eschatology  are  quite  clear.  They  usually  include  as  the  essen¬ 
tials  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment  of  all,  and  the  eternal 
state.  A  period  of  trouble  corresponding  to  the  predicted 
time  of  tribulation  is  usually  assigned  to  the  period  just 
before  the  second  advent,  but  in  general  terms.  Under  the 
amillennial  viewpoint  the  portions  of  Scripture  dealing  with 
the  rapture  and  judgment  of  the  church,  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  dead,  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  dead,  the 
judgment  of  the  Gentiles,  the  judgment  of  Israel,  and  the 
judgment  of  Satan  and  angels  are  all  combined  in  a  closely 
knit  sequence  of  events  attending  the  second  advent  itself. 
The  premillennial  objection  to  this  form  of  doctrine  consists 
fundamentally  in  rejection  of  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
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many  passages  involved  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  pattern  desired  by  the  amillenarian.  For  instance,  the 
amillennial  view  that  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Matthew  25:31-46  is  the  final  general  judgment  is  rejected 
by  the  premillenarian  on  the  ground  that  the  passage  deals 
only  with  the  living  Gentiles,  not  any  resurrected  peoples, 
nor  the  church.  Without  doubt,  the  millennial  controversy  is 
largely  settled  by  answering  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  interpretation  of  these  events  in  Scripture.  The  amil¬ 
lennial  doctrine  in  this  area  demands  a  careful  analysis  and 
special  attention  will  be  given  later  to  the  major  items  of 
study. 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  infiuence  of  the  amillennial 
view  on  theology  as  a  whole,  it  was  shown  that  the  principal 
areas  of  influence  in  order  of  importance  are  eschatology, 
ecclesiology,  and  soteriology.  In  these  three  areas,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  amillennial  influence, 
and  the  discussion  to  follow  will  take  up  these  areas  in  turn, 
beginning  with  soteriology. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July -September  Number,  1950) 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 

CANAANITES 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  religion  of  the  Canaanites  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance  to  Biblical  studies.  From  the  patriarchal  age  till 
the  period  of  the  divided  monarchy,  and  later,  the  religious 
life  of  the  Canaanites  had  its  significant  repercussions  on 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Canaanite  paganism  that  surrounded  them.  The  critical  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  minimize  the  accuracy  of  the  Biblical 
representation  of  Canaanite  religious  practice,  and  to  view 
it  as  highly  colored  by  bias  and  prophetic  intolerance. 

The  inflexibly  stern  attitude  of  Israel’s  God  against 
Canaanite  cultic  practice  and  its  devotees  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  strictures  on  moral  grounds.  However,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  Canaanite  religion  as  a  result  of  the 
discovery  of  the  religious  epic  literature  at  Ras  Shamra 
(ancient  Ugarit)  on  the  north  Syrian  coast  (1929-1937)  has 
authenticated  the  Old  Testament  representation  and  fully 
confirmed  the  depth  of  depravity  of  Canaanite  cults.  The 
evidence  of  archeology  justifies  the  seemingly  harsh  attitude 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  light  of  further  proof  of  the  degeneracy 
of  Canaanite  paganism,  Israel’s  God  and  Israel’s  prophets  are 
relieved  of  the  charge  of  an  “immoral  severity”  in  ordering 
the  wholesale  extermination  of  its  cult  and  its  devotees. 

I.  THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  CANAANITE  PANTHEON 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  knowledge  of 
Canaanite  religion  was  narrowly  circumscribed.  Besides 
that  which  could  be  gleaned  from  the  Bible  and  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  factual  material  was  practically  confined 
to  the  abstract  of  Phoenician  mythology  which  Eusebius 
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drew  from  Philo  of  Byblus.  Philo  was  a  native  Phoenician 
scholar,  who  not  far  from  100  A.D.  wrote  a  “Phoenician  His¬ 
tory”  called  “Phoenician  Matters”  (Phoinikikd).  According  to 
Porphyry  and  Eusebius,  Philo  got  his  facts  from  an  earlier 
Phoenician  named  Sanchuniathon,  whom  W.  F.  Albright 
dates  sometime  between  700  and  500  B.C.'  Sanchuniathon  in 
turn  drew  upon  the  much  earlier  account  of  a  certain 
Hierombalus,  who  collected  his  material  at  Berytus  under 
King  Abibal,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  before  the  Trojan 
War. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  account,  the  abstract 
of  Phoenician  mythology  which  Eusebius  drew  from  Philo 
used  to  be  considered  in  critical  circles  as  largely  an  invention 
of  the  latter,  possessing  little  value  as  an  independent  source 
of  information  for  Canaanite  religion.  The  Ras  Shamra 
religious  texts,  however,  have  vindicated  both  Philo  and  the 
Old  Testament,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  content  of 
Canaanite  mythology  between  the  fifteenth  and  seventh 
centuries  B.C.  underwent  little  alteration. 

A  study  of  the  Canaanite  pantheon  reveals  its  extremely 
low  moral  level  and  the  barbarous  and  licentious  character 
of  its  deities.  For  instance,  El,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Canaanite  gods,  is  portrayed  by  Philo  as  a  cruel  and  bloody 
t3rrant,  who  dethroned  his  own  father  (Uranus),  slew  his 
favorite  son,  and  beheaded  his  own  daughter.  The  Ugaritic 
texts  furnish  other  examples  of  his  bestiality.  He  seduced  two 
women  and  allows  them  to  be  driven  into  the  desert  after 
the  birth  of  their  children,  “Dawn”  (Shahru)  and  “Sunset” 
(Shalmu).  The  description  of  the  act  of  seduction  is  notorious 
in  Near  Eastern  literature  for  its  frankness  and  sensuousness. 
With  the  nominal  head  of  the  pantheon  guilty  of  the  grossest 
crimes  and  immoralities,  the  character  of  the  priests  and 
devotees  of  Canaanite  cults  can  easily  be  imagined. 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  El  (Hebrew,  ^k)  is  the 
generic  Canaanite  name  for  “god.”  It  was  originally  *ilum. 
It  is  fairly  certain  the  name  is  an  adjectival  or  substantival 
formation  (intransitive  participle)  from  the  root  *awl,  sig- 
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nifying  “the  strong  or  mighty  one.”  The  name  El  is  used  as 
one  of  the  Hebrew  appellations  for  God.  In  prose  it  occurs 
with  adjunct  or  attribute — El  ‘Ely on,  El  Shaddai,  El  Qannah, 
El  Hai.  In  poetry  it  occurs  much  more  commonly,  standing 
frequently  without  any  adjunct,  and  sometimes  with  the 
article  Ha  *El  (Ps.  18:31,  33,  48;  68:21;  Job  8:3). 

In  the  Ugaritic  myths  El  is  called  “the  father  of  years” 
(ahu  shanima),  “the  father  of  man”  (abu  adami)  and  the 
“father  bull,”  i.e.  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  the  figure  speak¬ 
ing  of  procreativity,  as  a  bull  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  cows. 
El  was  thus  the  ancient  one,  “the  father  of  men  and  gods,” 
like  Homer’s  Zeus. 

It  is  Baal  the  great  storm-god,  however,  and  not  El  who 
dominates  the  Canaanite’s  pantheon.  The  Ugaritic  poems 
“seem  to  reflect  an  acute  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
supreme  authority  over  the  pantheon  hitherto  held  by  El 
tends  to  shift  from  this  aging  god  to  his  son  Baal.”* 

In  Semitic  the  word  ba‘lu  means  simply  “lord,”  like  *el 
(god),  and  could  be  applied  to  any  deity.  Actually,  however, 
from  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  centry  B.C.  the  ancient 
Semitic  storm-god  Hadad  (Accadian,  Adad)  became  “the 
lord”  par  excellence.*  At  Ugarit  he  was  given  the  epithet 
AViyan,  “the  One  who  prevails,”^  and  “the  son  of  Dagon,” 
the  grain  god,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  Ashdod  (I  Sam.  5; 
1-7) ;  and  had  temples  at  Ugarit  and  Gaza  (Jud.  16:23) ;  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  Accadian  gods,  worshipped  widely  in 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  as  early  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 

As  the  storm-god,  Baal’s  terrifying  voice  rent  the  heavens 
in  the  form  of  thunder.  As  the  rain-giver  and  “the  Rider  on 
the  clouds,”  he  dispensed  fertility.  He  was  the  center  of  the 
widespread  seasonal  myth.  When  he  was  killed  by  Mot 
(Death),  the  dry  season  came.  All  vegetation  withered,  and 
procreation  ceased.  When  he  was  revived,  rain  fell  again 
and  nature  blossomed  into  productivity. 


“Julian  Oberman,  Ugaritic  Mythology  (Yale  University  Press,  1948),  p.  83. 
“Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  73;  Bull.  Am.  Or.  Res.  70,  p.  19. 

“Albright,  Jour.  Pal.  Or.  Soc.,  1932,  pp.  191  ff. ;  1936,  pp.  17f. 
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Baal’s  consort  was  Anath,  his  sister,  called  the  daughter 
of  El  by  Philo.  But  at  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Elijah  (I  Kings 
18:19)  Asherah — not  Anath — appears  in  that  relationship.  A 
similar  fluidity  seems  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  El  and  Baal.  Now  the  latter  seems  to  be  El’s 
son,  now  he  is  called  “the  son  of  Dagon.’’  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  an  extraordinary  flexibility  of  personality  and  function 
characterizes  the  Canaanite  pantheon,  making  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  domain  of  the  various  deities  or  to  determine 
their  precise  relation  to  each  other.  Physical  relationships  and 
even  sex  shift  with  disconcerting  ease,  furnishing  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  basic  irrationality  of  polytheism  as  well  as 
its  fundamental  immorality.  These  pagan  myths  being  the 
product  of  the  fecund  imaginations  of  men  whose  minds  “the 
god  of  this  world”  had  blinded  (II  Cor.  4:4,  5),  it  would  be 
expected  that  different  times  and  places  would  arrange  the 
pantheon  differently. 

Especially  in  the  matter  of  the  goddesses  of  the  Canaan¬ 
ite  pantheon  do  we  find  confusion  of  relationship  and 
function.  Astarte  (Ashtaroth),  Anath,  and  Asherah  present 
relationships  as  complex  as  they  are  immoral.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  the  precise  sphere  or  personality  of  these  deities. 
Polytheism  is  at  its  worst  in  the  matter  of  goddesses  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  moral  debasement  and  interminable  confu¬ 
sion.  For  example,  the  same  Babylonian  ideogram  is  used  in 
the  Amarna  Letters  to  designate  the  names  of  both  Astarte 
and  Asherah.  In  contemporary  Egypt  they  were  fused  into  one 
deity  ‘Antart  and  in  later  Syria  their  cult  was  replaced  by  a 
composite  deity  popularly  known  as  Atargatis.* 

All  three  goddesses  were  primarily  connected  with  sex  and 
war,  especially  sex.  An  Egyptian  text  of  the  13th  century 
B.C.  describes  Anath  and  Astarte  as  “the  great  goddesses 
who  conceive  but  do  not  bear,”  suggesting  the  irrational  idea 
that  they  were  perennially  fruitful  without  forfeiting  vir¬ 
ginity.  In  other  words,  they  were  mother-goddesses  and  divine 
courtesans.  Asherah,  as  a  mother-goddess,  is  called  Qaniyatu 

^Vid.  Am.  Jour.  Sem.  Lang.,  XLI,  73  ff.;  283  ff.;  XLIII,  233  ff. 
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*elima  (“Creatress  of  the  Gods”)  in  the  Ugaritic  myths.*  In 
this  same  role  Anath  bears  the  appellative  “Progenitress  of 
the  Peoples.”’ 

Anath,  moreover,  is  designated  “the  Virgin  (batvltu) 
Anath.”  Sacred  prostitution  was  a  concomitant  of  her  cult. 
As  a  sacred  prostitute,  the  goddess  (whether  Anath,  Asherah, 
or  Astarte)  was  styled,  quite  anomalously  from  our  point 
of  view,  “the  Holy  One” — ^literally,  “the  holiness”  (qudshu). 
In  a  similar  sense  of  one  “consecrated”  to  the  impure  rites 
of  heathenism,  a  male  temple-prostitute,  one  of  a  class 
attached  to  certain  sanctuaries  of  pagan  deities,  is  called  a 
Qadesh  (**a  holy  one”)  in  the  Old  Testament  (I  Kings  14:24, 
15:12,  22:47,  etc.).  The  feminine  Qedeshah  is  rendered  a 
“prostitute”  in  Genesis  38:21,  22,  Hos.  4:14,  with  the  idea  of 
one  devoted  or  separated  to  sin. 

The  Qudshu  or  “Holy  One”  appears  in  Egyptian  repre¬ 
sentation  as  a  nude  figure  bestride  a  lion,  with  a  lily  in  one 
hand  and  a  serpent  (or  two  serpents)  in  the  other.  The  lily, 
symbolizing  the  charm  or  “sex  appeal”  of  the  bearer,  and  the 
serpent  prefiguring  fecundity  are  characteristically  Canaan- 
ite.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sordid  depths  of  degra¬ 
dation  into  which  the  erotic  aspects  of  these  cults  plunged 
their  adherents.  The  principle  “like  gods,  like  priests,  like 
people”  has  a  way  of  working  out  with  extreme  thoroughness 
in  actual  practice. 

As  champions  of  war  these  goddesses  must  have  been  no 
more  elevating  in  their  influence  upon  their  worshippers 
than  in  their  role  as  patronesses  of  sexual  life.  Anath’s  thirst 
for  blood  is  set  forth  in  lively  fashion  in  a  passage*  from  the 
Baal  Epic,  which  for  sheer  sadistic  horribleness  is  perhaps 
unequalled.  For  some  reason  not  easy  to  determine  she  perpe¬ 
trates  a  wholesale  massacre,  butchering  in  a  fantastic  manner 


*Cf.  H.  Bauer,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  1933,  p 
89f. 

'Ci.  Bull.  Am.  Sch.  Or.  Res.  77,  p.  6f. 

'Charlet  Virolleaud,  La  diesse  ‘Anat  (Paris,  1938),  pp.  13  ff.  with  revised 
translation  by  J.  Aisleitner,  Zeit.  fur  die  Alt.  Wiss.,  1939,  p.  206  ff.  Cf. 
Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Ugaritic  Literature  (Pontifical  Biblical  Institute, 
Rome,  1949),  in  loc. 
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until  she  wades  in  blood  up  to  her  neck.  Under  her  feet  are 
human  heads.  Above  her,  human  hands  fly  like  locusts.  In 
her  sadistic  delight  she  exults  while  she  decorates  herself 
with  dismembered  parts  of  human  bodies. 

“The  Ugaritic  pantheon  is  full  of  deities.”*  We  shall 
mention  only  one  other,  the  Biblically  significant  goddess, 
Asherah.  In  Scripture  this  divinity  appears  by  the  side  of 
Baal,  whose  consort  she  evidently  had  become  among  the 
Canaanites  of  the  South.  In  Ugaritic  literature  she  is  called 
Athiratu-yammi,  “She  who  walks  on  (in)  the  sea,”  and 
appears  as  EFs  consort.  Most  of  the  Biblical  references  to  the 
name,  however,  are  in  connection  with  some  now  obscure 
cult-object  of  wood  (I  Kings  15:13;  II  Kings  17:10,  21:7; 
II  Chron.  15:16;  Jer.  17:2).  The  usual  theories  based  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tradition  that  this  object  refers  to  a  tree  or 
pole  or  some  kind  of  tree-symbol  have  been  denied  recently  by 
W.  L.  Reed  in  a  study  entitled  The  Asherah  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.^''  The  author  limits  the  usage  of  the  name  to  the  god¬ 
dess  and  her  image.  Asherah  was  the  chief  goddess  of  Tyre 
in  the  15th  century  B.C.  and  bore  the  appellation  Qudshu, 
suggesting  what  was  actually  her  moral  character  as  a 
mother-goddess  or  sacred  courtesan. 

II.  THE  BIBLICAL  CONDEMNATION  OF  CANAANITE  RELIGION 

Enough  has  been  outlined  in  this  brief  survey  of  Canaan- 
ite  religion  as  illustrated  by  modern  archeology  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  general  character.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  a 
thorough-going  polytheism.  With  gods  who  were  barbarous 
and  licentious  and  with  the  principal  goddesses  divine  courte¬ 
sans,  it  was  inevitable  that  its  cult  would  sink  to  morbidly 
low  moral  depths.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
deities  worshipped  in  Canaan  is  that  they  possessed  no  moral 
character  whatever. 

It  was  a  natural  process  that  people  would  tend  to  gravi¬ 
tate  to  the  moral  level  of  the  sordid  deities  they  worshipped. 
However,  if  we  may  judge  from  ancient  codes  of  law,  the 

*Cyru9  H.  Gordon,  Loves  and  fVars  of  Baal  and  Anat,  1943,  p.  4. 

‘"Texas  Christian  University  Press,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  1949,  116  pp. 
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character  of  the  gods  appears  lower  than  that  of  society  in 
general.  Certainly  the  crass  brutality  of  Canaanite  mythology 
is  worse  that  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East  at  the  time. 

Such  an  effete  and  demoralizing  religion  could  have  no 
other  than  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  population.  When 
Joshua  and  the  Israelites  invaded  the  land  (in  the  early  14th 
century,  we  believe),  Canaanite  civilization  was  weakened 
and  corrupt  to  the  core.  It  was  small  loss  to  the  world  when 
in  parts  of  the  hill  country  it  was  virtually  exterminated. 
Moreover,  when  the  full  facts  are  known  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  holiness  and  justice  of  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  Israel,  when  He  allowed  them  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  patrimony,  or  when  He  ordered  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  worship  and  the  absolute  separation  from  its 
defilement  (Deut.  12:2,  3,  29-32,  et  al.)  on  the  part  of  the 
conquering  Hebrews. 

The  purity  and  righteousness  of  Israel’s  God  were  to  be 
demonstrated  against  the  dark  background  of  the  immoral 
and  degraded  paganism  of  Palestine.  It  must  be  shown  that 
a  people  become  so  utterly  corrupt  as  the  Canaanites  for¬ 
feited  the  right  to  dwell  in  a  fair  and  fertile  land.  The 
“land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”  could  righteously  be 
taken  from  those  whose  wickedness  had  made  them  unfit  to 
live  in  it  and  be  given  to  the  people  of  God. 

The  completely  uncompromising  attitude  commanded  by 
Yahweh  and  followed  by  the  leaders  and  true  prophets  of 
Israel  is  accordingly  to  be  interpreted  in  the  true  light  of 
the  character  of  the  Canaanite  population  and  their  religion. 
Compromise  between  Israel’s  God  and  the  degraded  deities 
of  Canaanite  religion  was  unthinkable.  Yahweh,  the  one  and 
only  true  God,  the  infinitely  Holy  One,  and  Baal,  the  cruel  and 
licentious  warrier,  were  poles  apart.  A  little  leaven  of  Canaan 
ite  idolatry  would  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  Israelite  religious 
life.  There  could  be  no  compromise. 


Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  LITERATURE 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

God  has  spoken.  He  is  one  that  reveals  Himself,  not  that 
hides — critic  and  skeptic  notwithstanding.  “The  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and 'Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse,”  to  use  the  language  of  Paul;  “The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- 
work.  .  .”  to  use  the  words  of  David.  It  has  been  said  that 
creation  is  the  “world  book”  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  “word 
book”  revealing  God.  At  all  events,  creation  is  supplemented 
by  a  written  revelation,  so  much  the  better  for  man  to 
know  his  Maker.  What  the  one  book  could  not  tell,  the  other 
could.  What  one  part  of  the  Bible  could  not  reveal  because 
of  human  infirmity,  another  part  would  (cf.  John  16:12). 
Of  a  certainty,  “Gcd,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son”  (Heb. 
1:1-2).  More  than  this  He  could  not  say.  Christ  brought  up 
the  climax. 

The  Bible  is  by  so  much  a  divine  book,  true  revelation, 
inspired  word  for  word  in  the  original  documents  and  that 
accuracy  transmitted  by  a  faithful  God  through  the  many 
copies  of  these  originals.  Just  so  it  must  be  received,  because 
Christ  Himself  did  not  quibble  about  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  His  day,  and  He  lived  a  millennium  and 
one-half  after  the  Jewish  Scriptures  began  to  be  written. 
So  far  from  doubting  the  over-all  accuracy  of  the  message — 
if  not  the  perfectness  of  each  copy,  yet  of  their  united  witness 
to  the  text:  such  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  textual  critic — 
He  took  the  stand,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and 
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earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled”  (Matt.  5:18).  The  servant  is  not 
above  his  Lord,  of  course.  In  consequence  a  believer  will  not 
question  his  Bible  today,  no,  not  for  a  moment.  If  the  Old 
Testament  was  preserved  by  God  for  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  until  Christ,  surely  it  has  been  kept  since  then  and  the 
New  Testament  along  with  it. 

Here  in  Scripture,  then,  is  revelation.  But  the  Bible  is 
no  less  a  piece  of  literature  for  being  the  vehicle  of  divine 
truth.  Man  took  part  in  recording  this  truth,  sometimes  con¬ 
sciously  and  sometimes  not  consciously.  Though  himself 
sinful,  the  work  that  a  writer  did  in  recording  the  mind  of 
God  was  not  so.  Inspiration  guarantees  the  faultlessness  not 
of  the  writer  but  of  his  writing.  Just  as  Christ  entered  the 
world  through  a  human  channel — Mary — when  He  was  Him¬ 
self  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  so  in  the  Scripture  both  human 
and  divine  elements  are  interwoven,  yet  never  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  latter.  How  God  could  do  so  with  either  Christ 
the  Word  (John  1:1  ff.)  or  the  written  Word,  nobody  knows. 
The  fact  remains  that  He  did.  “All  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
.spiration  of  God.”  “Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Holy  does  not  mean  sinless,  but 
rather  what  is  set  apart  fcr  divine  use  when  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  creature.  Accordingly  God  moved  these  writers; 
they  did  not  move  themselves  as  if  writing  primarily  or 
wholly  on  their  own  initiative. 

To  say  nevertheless  that  men  wrote  the  books  of  the  Bible 
amounts  to  saying  about  them  that  they  have  a  literary  as 
well  as  a  revelatory  background.  Every  bock  can  be  studied 
for  its  human  as  well  as  its  divine  characteristics,  to  be  sure, 
if  both  features  are  present.  Knowledge  of  the  former  will 
not  detract  from  appreciation  of  the  latter,  furthermore, 
because  both  sides  to  Scripture  are  without  flaw.  The  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ  was  demonstrated  to  be  sinless,  so  tco  it 
can  be  proved  with  the  human  aspect  of  the  Bible,  though 
such  is  not  the  intent  behind  the  paper  to  follow. 

No  doubt  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  appreciate  the  one 
side  of  revelation,  whether  it  be  the  divine  or  the  human. 
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For  it  took  both  features  to  make  the  written  Word.  The 
science  investigating  literary  characteristics  of  Scripture  has 
been  designated  introduction  or  sometimes  “criticism,”  yet 
it  must  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  latter  term  that  no 
reverent  student  is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  even  the  human 
side  of  the  Bible.  What  he  does  is  to  express  his  reasoned 
opinion  or  judgment  upon  the  facts  involved,  namely,  the 
identity  of  the  writer,  time  and  place  of  composition,  type  of 
language  used,  etc.  Literary  criticism  stands  for  the  reader’s 
appreciation  of  what  someone  has  written.  In  the  case  of 
uninspired  material  the  judgment  may  not  always  prove 
favorable,  but  in  the  case  of  inspired  material  it  cannot  help 
but  prove  favorable,  when  the  “critic”  is  an  instructed 
believer. 

What  of  the  New  Testament  as  literature?  Leaving  aside 
for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
what  may  be  thought  of  the  New  Testament  books?  Intro¬ 
duction  answers  the  inquiry  by  ascertaining  (1)  authorship, 
(2)  occasion  of  the  writing,  (3)  message,  (4)  literary  form, 
(5)  use  of  language  and  idiom,  (6)  collection  into  a  canon, 
and  (7)  comparison  with  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Authorship.  Sometimes  the  writer  has  appended  his 
name  to  a  book  found  in  the  New  Testament  and  sometimes 
not.  So  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  too.  Paul  took  care  to 
sign  his  name  again  and  again,  besides  Peter  and  John, 
James  and  Jude  in  the  New  Testament.  But  only  to  the 
Apocalypse  did  John  attach  his  signature,  not  to  Gospel  and 
the  three  Epistles  as  well,  although  tradition  links  his  name 
with  each  of  them.  All  four  Gospels  lack  a  signature,  like¬ 
wise  the  book  of  Acts.  No  author  has  signed  his  name  to 
the  book  of  Hebrews. 

In  consequence  the  critics  have  a  definite  area  for  re¬ 
search  when  it  comes  to  locating  the  authorship  of  several 
New  Testament  books.  Irreverent  men  would  question  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  where  the  writer  is  already  designated,  to 
make  the  problem  still  greater.  Or  they  might  attack  the  unan¬ 
imous  voice  of  tradition  on  some  point  of  authorship,  or 
debate  which  apostle  was  meant  when  a  definite  name  appears. 
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whether  this  John  or  another  to  cite  an  example.  Tradition 
does  not  always  harmonize  on  the  matter  of  authorship,  any 
more  than  on  other  matters.  When  the  ultimate  Author  of 
the  revelation  is  known,  however,  it  cannot  demand  that  the 
reader  lose  confidence  in  a  book  of  the  New  Testament 
simply  because  he  does  not  know  its  origin.  Further,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  critic  is  wasting  time  on  this  point  if  he  delves 
too  much.  More  important  responsibilities  rest  on  his 
shoulders  than  that — the  message  of  divine  revelation,  for 
instance. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  ascertain  in  so  far  as  possible  who 
composed  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  one  by  one 
It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  God  chose  diverse 
men  for  the  task.  Paul  was  a  Pharisee,  Peter  a  fisherman, 
John  an  apostle  with  much  the  same  background  as  Peter, 
James  and  Jude  relatives  of  Christ  on  the  human  side,  not 
to  mention  those  included  by  tradition:  Matthew  the  tax 
collector,  Mark  the  missionar>%  and  Luke  the  doctor.  Mani¬ 
festly,  none  was  a  professional  man  of  letters. 

Occasion  of  the  writing.  Some  books  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  describe  the  occasion  which  called  them  into  being, 
others  do  not.  And  the  latter  are  in  the  minority,  it  can  be 
added.  If  nothing  explicit  is  given,  likely  something  implicit 
will  be  given  during  the  course  of  the  several  books. 
Matthew  and  Mark,  for  example,  do  not  disclose  the  precise 
reason  for  their  composition.  Nevertheless  the  first  Gospel 
begins  with  words  suggesting  that  Christ  had  for  His  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  race  both  Abraham  and  David,  while  the  second 
Gospel  refers  in  its  opening  words  to  Christ  as  the  son  of 
God  as  well  as  His  servant.  By  so  much  it  is  implied  that 
Matthew  will  emphasize  things  Jewish  and  Mark  will  em¬ 
phasize  things  divinely  ministerial. 

In  passing,  the  observation  should  be  made  that  students 
do  not  agree  upon  points  of  Bible  interpretation  such  as  the 
one  just  supplied.  Disagreement,  however,  does  not  always 
signify  misunderstanding  when  it  comes  to  Bible  study- 
examining  of  divine  revelation.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  not 
be  a  case  of  one  man  being  right  and  another  being  wrong. 
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Perhaps  the  both  are  correct.  Certainly  Scripture  in  its  per¬ 
fection  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  exegesis  of  any  single 
teacher  or  school  of  thought,  human  as  such  are.  The  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  compared  to  a  flashing  jewel,  the  various  glints 
of  which  are  caught  by  different  persons  according  to  the 
position  they  occupy.  One  gem,  many  flashes.  One  glint  may 
show  off  the  jewel  better  than  another,  yet  it  is  still  only  one 
jewel  being  examined.  Every  individual,  then,  has  a  right  to 
his  own  viewpoint,  the  light  which  God  permits  him  to  enjoy. 
If  his  conception  does  not  clash  with  the  established  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  faith,  there  should  be  no  denying  it  a  value 
of  its  own,  at  least  to  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  truths  of  Scripture  ever  mean  very  much  to  a 
person  until  he  can  And  phraseology  of  his  own  to  explain 
them.  On  the  basis  of  this  procedure  each  student  has  the 
privilege  of  outlining  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  his  grasp  of 
its  content  need  not  be  said  to  err  because  it  differs  a  little 
from  some  other  person’s. 

One  thought  ought  to  be  emphasized  in  reviewing  the 
occasion  of  the  New  Testament  books:  each  had  a  practical 
reason  at  bottom.  Whether  Gospel  or  Epistle  each  book  was 
intended  to  unfold  Christianity.  Whether  long  or  brief,  too, 
each  was  supposed  to  add  something  to  the  divine  revelation, 
and  something  essential. 

Message.  There  are  many  books  in  the  Bible,  more  than 
three  score.  Yet  amid  diversity  of  authorship  a  basic  unity 
can  be  discerned,  so  that  in  a  sense  one  can  say  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  one  book  and  not  many.  The  numerous  books  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  can  resemble  chapters  in  a  single  volume. 
Inasmuch  as  God  is  author  of  all  sixty-six  books,  this  state¬ 
ment  will  stand  up.  But  inasmuch  as  God  chose  to  record 
His  revelation  through  many  penmen,  it  is  also  correct  to 
note  that  each  book  of  the  sixty-six  has  individuality  of  its 
own.  Paul  does  not  read  like  Peter,  James  not  like  John  in 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  Old  Testament  Moses  does 
not  sound  like  Malachi  or  David  like  Daniel. 

The  New  Testament  literature,  of  course,  is  the  present 
concern.  Its  particular  message  centers  on  Christ.  “When  the 
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fulness  of  the  time  was  come  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons” 
(Gal.  4:4-5).  “But  before  faith  came”  to  be  centered  on  Him, 
the  apostle  said  a  bit  earlier,  “we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed. 
Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith”  (3:23-24).  In 
other  words,  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament  was  law  and 
the  burden  of  the  New  Testament  was  now  Christ  or  grace. 
Compare  John  1 :17.  First  God  intended  to  convict  of  sin.  The 
law  could  do  this  as  nothing  else  could.  If  man  were  not 
convicted  of  sin,  he  would  not  see  a  need  for  Christ.  In 
truth,  so  wicked  and  unrepentant  was  the  race  in  its  sin  that 
when  Christ  did  arrive  from  heaven,  they  did  not  know  Him, 
did  not  want  Him.  On  the  contrary  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
Him,  hence  the  cross.  A  synonym  for  the  Old  Testament 
message  would  be  sin.  God  had  designed  it  to  convict  the 
world  of  sin.  It  did  not  succeed  in  most  cases,  but  then  only 
through  the  fault  of  man  and  not  God. 

A  synonym  for  the  New  Testament  message  would  be 
salvation.  Christ  personifies  salvation,  provides  it,  secured  it 
by  His  sacrifice,  offers  it  in  grace.  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  one  volume  in  witnessing  to  the  divine  plan  of  reaching 
man,  first  by  conviction  and  then  by  redemption.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  salvation  from  beginning  to  end  is  all  of 
God. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  coyitinned  in  the  July-September  Number,  1950) 


PAIIL’S  rSE  OF  THE  WORD  FAITH 

By  Martin  O.  Massinger,  Th.M. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  subject  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  faith.  A  moment’s  reflection  will 
satisfy  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  truthfulness  of  this 
statement.  A  subject  is  of  practical  importance  if  a  proper 
understanding  of  it  results  in  good  and  if  ignorance  of  it 
results  in  evil.  Faith  is  involved  in  the  most  profound  prob¬ 
lems  of  relationship  between  God  and  man.  God  created  man 
for  His  glory.  Man  in  his  lost  estate  may  demonstrate  the 
wrath  of  God,  but  only  if  redeemed  can  show  forth  the 
glories  of  the  grace  of  God.  Since  redemption  is  mediated  to 
man  through  the  channel  of  faith,  an  understanding  and 
exercise  of  faith  result  in  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
divine  grace,  while  an  ignorance  of  faith  must  result  in 
manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Moreover,  going  beyond 
this  soteriological  consideration,  we  understand  that  in  every 
relationship  between  the  redeemed  and  God  “without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  be  well  pleasing  unto  him”  (Heb.  11:6). 

Turning  now  to  view  the  matter  from  man’s  standpoint 
we  find  it  easily  demonstrable  that  faith  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.  Nothing  can  approach  in  significance  the 
question  of  one’s  favor  or  disfavor  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  question  of  man’s  condition  in  the  eternal  state.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  first  of  these  two  problems  we  read  that  “man 
is  justified  by  faith”  (Rom.  3:26).  Concerning  the  second  we 
find :  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him”  (John  3:36).  Hence  the  proper 
exercise  of  faith  results  in  unmeasured  blessing  to  man, 
whereas  omission  of  faith  results  in  eternal  death  and 
destruction  under  the  divine  wrath. 

Viewing  faith  as  a  part  of  man’s  natural  equipment 
because  a  creature,  we  perceive  that  it  is  one  of  his  most 
important  functions.  This  fact  is  not  generally  recognized, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  reason  that  the  human  being  as  usually 
studied  and  analyzed  by  worldly  philosophers  is  not  normal 
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man — one  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  but  fallen  man  or 
one  completely  paralyzed  in  his  spirit.  The  true  anthropologist, 
if  he  would  study  a  normal  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  and 
not  something  defective,  must  study  a  saved  individual.  And 
even  then  he  will  discover  the  devastating  effects  of  sin, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  of  restoration  to  perfect  soundness 
will  not  be  completed  until  at  the  Rapture  the  new,  glorified 
body  is  received.  Looking  at  a  saved  man  even  in  his  present 
imperfect  state,  however,  we  learn  that  faith  stands  in  first 
place  as  compared  in  its  potentialities  with  other  human 
functions.  Take  the  intellect,  for  instance.  How  limited  is  it 
despite  the  twentieth  century's  continual  boasting  about  its 
capacities,  power  and  resources!  The  intellect  is  restricted 
in  operation  for  the  simple  reason  that  man  is  not  omniscient. 
Or  consider  the  will.  How  pitiful  the  person  who  cries,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  limitations  of  his  will:  *The  good  which  I 
would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I 
practice”  (Rom.  7:19). 

On  the  other  hand,  faith — though  it  may  be  confined  in  its 
exercise — is  nevertheless  unlimited  in  its  possibilities  and 
the  field  of  resources  at  its  command.  For  it  is  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  faith  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  will  and  other  human  faculties,  and  to  lay  hold 
in  consequence  upon  the  boundless  supply  of  God.  Not  that 
the  true  Christian  rejects  his  intellect  and  will  as  of  no 
value.  No,  on  the  contrary  he  uses  to  the  full  all  that  God 
has  given  him.  But  he  simply  will  recognize  the  obvious 
fact  of  their  limitation,  relegate  them  to  their  proper  place, 
and  by  exercising  faith  enjoy  the  benefits  of  divine  omnis¬ 
cience  and  omnipotence.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  behooves 
us  to  make  a  careful  study  of  faith,  to  understand  and  apply 
it  better.  Only  thus  can  anyone  truly  live  as  God  intended, 
and  otherwise  “good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born”  (Mark  14:21). 

A  study  such  as  this  one  should  be  extended,  obviously, 
to  include  consideration  of  all  the  available  material  not  only 
in  the  New  Testament  but  in  the  Old  as  well.  Practical  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  necessitate  limiting  it  to  the  Pauline 
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literature  with  only  passing  reference  to  other  portions  of 
the  Bible.  Though  other  writers  than  the  apostle  Paul  have 
written  at  length  on  the  subject  of  faith,  notably  John  in 
his  Gospel,  none  has  approached  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  treatment  of  the  theme. 
Without  entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  authorship,  we 
are  including  as  well  a  study  of  faith  as  that  is  presented  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  Paul  was  the  writer  of  that 
book  it  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  following  research; 
if  he  was  not,  it  should  indeed  not  be  included  here.  Hence 
we  have  carefully  segregated  this  part  of  the  study  from 
the  rest  and  made  it  a  section  by  itself.  In  the  matter  of 
word-meaning  we  find  the  Greek  words  pistis  and  pisteuo  of 
greatest  importance;  the  adjective  pistos  and  the  three  nega¬ 
tives  apisteuo,  apistia  and  apistos,  however,  also  demand 
some  attention. 


THE  WORD-STUDY 

Pistis.  First  in  our  survey  of  words  is  pistis,  “faith”  itself. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  present  to  indicate  all  the 
grammatical  functions  in  which  this  word  occurs,  but  merely 
the  ones  which  seem  of  interest  as  shedding  light  on  the 
problem  before  us.  To  begin  with,  consider  pistis  as  the  object 
of  various  prepositions.  We  note  in  the  first  place  that  Paul 
is  not  rigid  or  limited  in  his  use  of  the  preposition  with  “faith.” 
Justification  is  said  to  be  ek  pisteds,  dia  pisteds,  epi  te  pistei, 
or  simply  pistei  (use  of  the  instrumental  case).  This  practice 
of  his,  nevertheless,  is  nothing  arbitrary.  In  each  of  these 
expressions  there  is  a  specific  tone  or  meaning  to  be  conveyed, 
faithful  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  In  many  pas¬ 
sages  where  ek  is  found  (e.g.,  Rom.  5:1;  9:30;  Gal.  3:8),  we 
may  safely  assume  that  Paul  has  in  mind  that  faith  is  the 
channel  of  righteousness.  So  in  the  large  number  of  passages 
where  dia  is  used  (e.g.,  Rom.  3:22;  Gal.  2:16;  Eph.  2:8), 
that  faith  is  the  means  of  justification  though  not  the  ultimate 
one.  Again,  the  use  of  epi  in  Philippians  3:9  indicates  that 
justification  rests  upon  faith  for  its  foundation.  Finally  there 
is  the  usage  with  the  instrumental  case  in  Romans  3:28, 
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where  Paul  presents  faith  in  a  more  or  less  simple  way  as 
the  means  to  justification. 

The  preceding  will  suffice  as  a  rapid  survey  of  the  prep¬ 
ositions  used  with  pistis  to  mark  off  saving  faith.  We  turn 
next  to  consider  the  prepositions  used  with  the  word  for  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Christian  life  subsequent  to  regener¬ 
ation.  First  notice  the  preposition  eis.  In  Romans  1:17  we 
read  about  the  righteousness  of  God  ek  pisteds  eis  pistin.  In 
the  first  prepositional  phrase  we  seem  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  faith  which  saves,  in  the  second  to  the  faith  which  charac¬ 
terizes  believers.  The  righteousness  of  God  has  been  revealed 
through  the  operation  first  of  saving  faith,  then  of  a  life  of 
faith,  after  belief  is  exercised  in  the  gospel.  Here,  then,  eis 
possesses  its  force  of  “unto’*  signifying  goal,  the  Christian 
life  being  the  goal  of  salvation. 

Second,  notice  the  preposition  ek.  In  Romans  14:23,  the 
passage  dealing  with  the  brother  who  has  scruples  about  food, 
we  learn  that  all  which  is  not  ek  pisteds  is  sin.  Hence  in  the 
Christian  life  faith  is  being  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  attitudes  which  are  pleasing  to  God. 

Third,  en  is  likewise  prominent  in  Christian-life  truth, 
indicating  the  sphere  for  that  Mfe  to  use.  In  1  Corinthians 
16:13  Paul  admonishes  his  readers  to  stand  firm  en  te  pistei. 
And  in  Galatians  2 :20  he  says  that  the  life  that  he  now  lives 
in  the  fiesh  he  lives  en  pistei  which  is  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Fourth,  dia  appears  in  several  passages  relating  to  the 
Christian  life,  suggesting  that  faith  is  a  real  medium  con¬ 
necting  God  and  the  believer.  We  are  told  in  2  Corinthians  5 :7 
that  we  walk  dia  pisteds,  not  through  sight.  In  Ephesians 
3 : 12  we  hear  that  we  can  have  boldness  and  access  with  confi¬ 
dence  dia  tes  pisteds  autou.  And  in  the  17th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  Paul  voices  the  prayer  that  Christ  may  dwell  in 
their  hearts  dia  tes  pisteds. 

Finally,  the  preposition  kata  is  found  with  pistis  in  He¬ 
brews  11:13.  There  seems  to  be  quite  general  agreement  that 
here  kata  should  be  translated  “in  keeping  with.”  Throughout 
the  rest  of  this  chapter  in  Hebrews  we  discover  what  great 
things  were  wrought  by  faith,  but  here  in  verse  13  it  is  not 
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said  that  they  died  pistei  (use  of  the  instrumental  case), 
rather  “in  keeping  with”  it.  Consequently  the  Christian  life 
and  its  possible  eventuality  in  death  is  not  merely  ek,  en  and 
dia  but  also  kata  pistin. 

The  use  of  pistis  in  the  genitive  and  ablative  cases  brings 
up  some  interesting  problems  which  can  only  be  outlined 
here.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  two  cases  are  identical  in 
form  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  one  case  from  the  other.  It  is  also  very  difficult — in  fact, 
well-nigh  impossible — to  state  with  certainty  that  a  particular 
construction  is  either  subjective  or  objective  genitive  where 
the  genitive  case  appears  with  nouns  of  action.  An  example 
of  the  first-named  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Philippians  1 :25 
in  the  words,  charan  tes  pisteos.  This  construction  might  be 
understood  as  an  instance  of  the  possessive  genitive  (“the 
joy  belonging  to  faith”)  or  as  a  kind  of  subjective  genitive 
(“the  joy  produced  by  faith”),  but  it  might  also  be  interpreted 
as  an  ablative  of  source  (“the  joy  flowing  out  of  faith”).  Of 
all  three  possibilities  the  last  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  one. 

An  example  of  the  second-named  problem  may  be  seen  in 
Romans  1 :6  with  the  words  hupakoen  pisteos.  Either  the  sub¬ 
jective  or  the  objective  genitive  could  be  in  place  here. 
Sanday,  Vincent  and  Robertson  favor  the  former  construc¬ 
tion,  Alford  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  former  construction  (“the 
obedience  produced  by  faith”)  is  preferable,  though  the 
latter  (“the  obedience  to  the  faith”)  is  satisfactory  too.  Other 
examples  of  the  subjective  genitive  construction  are  ex 
akoes  pisteos  (Gal.  3:2,  5),  ergon  pisteos  (2  Thess.  1:11)  and 
ton  kalon  agona  tes  pisteos  (1  Tim.  6:12). 

Some  very  difficult  and  important  as  well  as  interesting 
exegetical  problems  revolve  about  these  points  of  distinction. 
Frequently  a  careful  study  will  reveal  which  is  the  correct 
interpretation,  but  then  there  are  instances  where  certainty 
seems  out  of  the  question.  Before  leaving  this  mention  of 
genitive  and  ablative,  now,  it  is  of  significance  to  note  how 
prominently  the  subjective  genitive  figures  in  a  study  of 
pistis.  We  find  that  faith  is  credited  with  certain  activities. 
If  Romans  1:5  has  been  understood  aright  as  an  example 
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of  the  subjective  genitive,  it  becomes  plain  that  faith  obeys. 
Considering  the  other  examples  of  this  type  of  genitive  just 
listed,  we  learn  as  well  that  faith  hears,  works  and  fights  a 
good  fight.  Finally,  if  charan  tes  pisteos  (Phil.  1 :26)  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  same  thing,  we  may  say  that  faith  rejoices. 

Perhaps  even  more  vexing  problems  are  encountered  in 
review  of  the  occurrences  of  pistis  in  the  dative,  locative  and 
instrumental  cases.  Just  as  in  the  use  of  genitive  and  ablative 
cases,  the  difficulties  arise  here  too  from  the  fact  that  all 
three  cases  possess  the  same  formation.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  trouble  looms  up  in  many  passages  because  the  case  is 
established  by  the  requirements  of  grammar  and  context. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  example,  that 
te  pistei  in  Philippians  1:27  is  dative  of  advantage  (“for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel”).  Again,  there  are  a  number  of  passages 
in  which  the  locative  case  is  easily  discerned,  as  in  Colossians 
1:23  with  the  expression  ei  ge  epimenete  te  pistei.  In  some 
places  the  preposition  will  determine  the  construction  as  a  use 
of  the  locative  case  (e.g.,  2  Cor.  8:7,  en  panti  perisseuete, 
pistei  kai  logo  ktl.).  In  such  instances  en  has  the  force  of  “in 
the  realm  of.”  When  interpreting  en,  however,  one  must 
always  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  an  instrumental  usage 
requiring  the  translation  “by  means  of.”  Likewise,  there  are 
verses  in  which  the  instrumental  case  is  unmistakably  dis¬ 
cernible,  as  for  example  Romans  3 :28  which  states  that  man 
is  justified  “by  faith”  (pistei)  without  the  works  of  the  law 
and  Romans  5:2  which  states  that  we  have  had  access  “by 
faith”  (pistei)  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand. 

There  are  certain  passages,  all  the  same,  in  which  use  of 
pistei  might  be  construed  as  either  of  two  Greek  cases  and 
some  in  which  it  might  be  understood  as  any  of  three.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  former  is  Galatians  2:20  in  which 
en  pistei  z6  te  ton  Huiou  ton  Theou  might  be  translated  |‘T 
live  in  the  faith  which  is  of  the  Son  of  God,”  or  “  I  live  by 
the  faith,”  etc.  Choosing  between  the  locative  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  cases  here  is  not  easy  to  do.  An  equally  good  example  of 
the  latter  ambiguity  is  Romans  4 :20,  where  te  pistei  has  been 
taken  as  a  dative,  a  locative  and  an  instrumental  case. 
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Alford  translates  the  phrase  ''in  faith”  but  adds  the  notation 
"with  regard  to  faith.”  Robertson  translates  "through  faith” 
and  Sanday  does  similarly,  "through,  or  by  faith.”  Dana  and 
Mantey  have  classified  the  phrase  as  a  locative  case.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  passages  like 
this  defy  exact  classification,  yet  we  could  affirm  that  they 
offer  the  exegete  ample  opportunity  for  thoroughgoing 
research. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  prepositions  used  in  construc¬ 
tions  that  depend  on  pistis,  we  discover  en  to  be  the  most 
common  of  them.  Such  a  phrase  usually  has  Christ  for  its 
object.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  particularly 
significant  about  the  use  of  this  preposition.  It  simply  will 
show  that  faith  is  reposed  in  Christ — to  use  Thayer’s  expres¬ 
sion — and  convey  the  sense  of  location  and  permanence.  The 
terminology  is  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of  passages  including 
Galatians  3:26,  Ephesians  1:15  and  2  Timothy  3:15. 

The  preposition  eis  is  used  in  Colossians  2:5  with  Christ 
for  object.  Although  there  may  be  no  particular  reason  for 
deviating  from  the  more  usual  preposition  here,  yet  it  should 
be  clear  that  eis  bears  more  the  thought  of  direction  and 
should  be  translated  accordingly  by  "toward,  unto.”  Faith 
looks  away  to  Christ.  In  Hebrews  6:1  w^e  come  upon  epi 
and  the  object  "God.”  The  force  of  this  unusual  expression 
is  brought  out  by  "upon.”  Faith  rests  on  God  for  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Finally,  we  meet  the  preposition  pros  two  times,  in 
1  Thessalonians  1:8  with  God  as  its  object  and  in  Philip- 
pians  1:5  with  the  Lord  Jesus  as  its  object.  Once  again  we 
have  a  directional  force  in  the  preposition,  something  akin 
to  the  meaning  of  eis.  "Toward”  will  serve  for  a  translation. 

Pistis  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  genitive  case. 
The  subjective  kind  of  genitive  is  very  common,  indicating 
the  person  who  exercises  the  faith.  Usually  the  genitive  case 
is  humon,  meaning  the  readers  of  the  particular  epistle  as  in 
1  Corinthians  2:5  and  Colossians  1:4.  In  Romans  4:5  the 
genitive  is  autou  referring  to  Abraham;  in  2  Timothy  2:18 
it  happens  to  be  tindn,  the  indefinite  pronoun.  Oftentimes  the 
objective  genitive  is  employed,  too,  at  which  time  Christ  is 
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usually  the  object.  This  phraseology  is  practically  equivalent 
in  force  to  the  various  prepositional  expressions  with  pistis, 
just  mentioned,  except  that  the  former  lacks  the  vividness 
inherent  in  these  prepositions.  Pistis  rarely  has  anything 
other  than  Christ  for  its  genitive  if  objective.  Compare, 
however,  energeias  ton  Theou  (Col.  2:12)  and  aletheias  (2 
Thess.  2:13).  In  Philippians  1:27  ton  euaggeliou  might  be 
construed  as  an  objective  genitive  following  te  pistei.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  “the  gospel”  is  a  genitive  of  appo¬ 
sition  because  here  pistis  must  denote  an  objective  entity, 
namely,  the  divine  revelation  as  something  to  believe. 

In  the  great  majority  of  its  occurrences  throughout  Paul 
pistis  is  written  without  anything  to  modify  it.  Such  brevity, 
of  course,  will  cause  no  trouble  because  in  enough  cases  the 
object  of  faith  is  plainly  shown  to  be  Christ  or  the  Father 
that  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  assuming  that  such  is  the. 
thought  everywhere.  The  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture  is 
that  God  must  be  trusted.  He  alone  is  the  proper  object  for 
faith.  Therefore,  the  vague  impersonal  use  of  “faith”  which 
appears  so  commonly  in  modern  philosophy  and  religion  but 
may  signify  anything  or  nothing  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  faith  in  humanity,  in 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  universe,  in  the  future  apart 
from  God.  Nevertheless,  the  vagaries  of  human  thought  not¬ 
withstanding,  Romans  3:28  avers  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  and  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear  to  a  Bible  student. 
As  Wernecke  has  observed,  “The  very  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  there  is  no  direct  hint  in  the  context  as  to  the 
specific  object,  but  this  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  reader,  implies  that  pistis  had  already 
become  a  fixed  technical  term  which  was  commonly  under¬ 
stood  in  its  full  sense  of  saving  faith  in  Christ.”' 

Pisteuo.  The  verb  pisteuo  is  used  very  often  with  its 
object  in  the  dative  case.  Most  frequently  this  object  happens 
to  be  God.  In  2  Timothy  1:12  it  is  the  relative  pronoun  ho, 
referring  to  Christ.  In  the  passages  where  the  object  is 
impersonal  it  refers  to  either  God’s  message  or  its  counter- 
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feit.  At  Romans  10:16  we  have  te  akoe;  at  2  Thessalonians 
2:12,  te  aletheia;  at  the  verse  previous,  to  pseudei.  According 
to  Ellicott  the  dative  expresses  only  the  simple  act  of  be¬ 
lieving.  The  more  vivid  relationships  of  faith  are  expressed 
by  prepositions  that  supplement  the  verb.  Although  the  ac¬ 
cusative  case  as  the  object  of  pisteuo  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  John,  the  accusative  and  dative  cases  combined 
both  in  Luke  and  John,  neither  idiom  occurs  in  Paul. 

The  passive  voice  of  pisteuo  appears  oftentimes  in  Paul’s 
epistles.  In  all  but  two  places  the  meaning  is  “to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with’’  something.  The  person  to  whom  something  is 
entrusted  is  subject  of  the  verb  and  the  thing  to  be  entrusted 
is  expressed  with  an  accusative  case,  not  a  nominative. 
Usually  the  subject  refers  to  Paul  the  writer,  and  the  thing 
entrusted  is  the  gospel  (Gal.  2:7,  1  Tim.  1:11).  Two  times,  as 
noticed  above,  the  passive  of  pisteuo  signifies  what  is  a  little 
different — “to  be  believed,  to  be  believed  on.’’  In  2  Thessa¬ 
lonians  1:10  the  reference  is  to  Paul’s  testimony  concerning 
Christ  as  that  which  was  believed  by  the  Thessalonians.  And 
in  1  Timothy  3:16  the  allusion  is  to  Christ  as  the  One  who 
was  believed  on  in  this  world. 

The  content  of  the  message  being  trusted  is  expressed  by 
a  substantive  clause  depending  on  pisteuo  and  introduced  by 
hoti.  This  particular  construction  is  found  in  Romans  6:8, 
10:9,  1  Thessalonians  4:14  and  Hebrews  11:6.  The  infinitive 
dependent  upon  pisteuo,  the  idiom  used  in  Acts  15:11,  is 
something  foreign  to  Paul. 

Pisteuo  is  used  with  the  preposition  eis,  epi  followed  by 
the  dative  case  and  epi  followed  by  the  accusative.  In  each 
instance  the  object  of  the  preposition  turns  out  to  be  God 
or  Christ.  Romans  10:10,  where  the  object  of  eis  is  dikai- 
osimeu,  proves  to  be  a  lone  exception  to  the  rule.  In  that 
passage  eis  does  not  convey  the  reader’s  thought  toward  the 
personal  object  of  faith  but  on  beyond  to  the  intended  result 
of  believing,  which  is  righteousness. 

Although  there  are  no  particular  doctrinal  distinctions 
to  be  noted  in  use  of  these  two  prepositions,  each  one  will 
convey  a  slightly  different  connotation.  Eis  and  epi  with  the 
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accusative  case  following  must  suggest  direction  toward, 
not  so  epi  with  the  dative.  In  the  former  idiom,  then,  the 
act  of  faith  is  conceived  of  as  moving  out  toward  its  object. 
There  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  differentiation  between  this  use 
of  epi  and  eis.  The  first-named  merely  suggests  which  direc¬ 
tion  is  being  followed,  while  the  second-named  intimates  a 
little  more,  namely,  penetration.  Pisteuo  is  used  with  eis  in 
Romans  10:14,  Galatians  2:16  and  Philippians  1:29,  with  epi 
and  the  accusative  case  in  Romans  4:5,  24.  Epi  and  the 
dative  case  occur  in  Romans  9:33,  10:11  and  1  Timothy  1:16. 

Before  leaving  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
Ephesians  1:13  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  en  with  pisteuo.  The  verse 
goes:  en  ho  kai  pisteusantes  esphragisthete  to  Pneumati  ktl. 
We  agree,  indeed,  with  Alford  that  the  prepositional  phrase 
depends  not  on  the  participle  but  on  the  finite  verb.  So  the 
thought  would  be  that  believers  were  sealed  in  Christ  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  time  when  they  believed.  Hence  we 
'may  conclude  that  in  Paul  the  verb  is  not  used  with  en  but 
only  with  eis  and  epi. 

Just  as  pistis  was  used  frequently  without  any  modifiers, 
so  the  verb  occurs  at  times  without  qualification  whatever. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  noun  too,  there  is  usually  no  question 
about  what  meaning  needs  to  be  conveyed  then,  since  many 
times  an  object  of  the  verbal  action  has  been  written  out.  To 
believe  signifies,  therefore,  to  believe  on  the  Lord.  A  clear 
example  of  this  unqualified  usage  is  discernible  in  Romans 
13:11,  “for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed.”  Of  special  interest  in  this  regard  is  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  pisteuon  or  pisteuontes  and  the  aorist  tense 
pisteusantes.  These  participial  expressions  are  almost  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  modern  designation  believer.  For  souls  believed 
on  Christ  in  the  days  of  Paul  not  merely  as  a  great  Teacher, 
but  as  their  personal  Savior.  They  believed  not  a  social 
gospel  but  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  what  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.  The  present  participle,  as  found  in 
Romans  1:16,  has  in  view  the  more  or  less  permanent  atti¬ 
tude  of  heart  which  characterizes  a  Christian,  whereas  the 
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aorist  participle,  as  found  in  2  Thessalonians  1:10,  has  a 
more  direct  reference  to  the  turning-point  of  conversion. 

Translation.  Turning  from  the  grammatical  to  the  lexical 
side  of  word  study  we  consider  first  the  meaning  of  pistis. 
Thayer  divides  the  meaning  of  the  noun  into  two  grand 
divisions  the  first  of  which  he  has  defined  as  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  anything,  belief.  To  quote,  “.  .  .  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  a  conviction  or  belief  respecting  man’s  relationship 
to  God  and  divine  things,  generally  with  the  included  idea 
of  trust  and  holy  fervor  born  of  faith  and  conjoined  with  it.” 
The  other  signification  he  defines  as  fidelity,  faithfulness, 
that  is,  the  character  of  one  who  can  be  relied  on. 

The  usual  meaning  of  pistis,  consequently,  is  “faith.”  It 
is  this  connotation  of  the  word  which  will  occupy  most  of 
our  attention  in  the  present  study.  Accordingly  such  a  signifi¬ 
cation  must  be  analyzed  with  careful  scrutiny.  We  perceive 
in  the  first  place  that  faith  is  a  conviction  of  the  truth  found 
in  some  proposition.  When  someone  says,  I  believe  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  means  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of 
it  all.  If  any  doubt  lodges  in  his  mind  it  cannot  properly  be 
said  that  he  believes  the  statement.  Now,  in  Paul’s  epistles 
there  is  a  very  close  connection  to  be  observed  between  faith 
and  doctrine.  This  phenomenon  needs  to  be  emphasized  in 
our  day  when  doctrine  is  often  discarded  by  those  who  at 
the  same  time  claim  to  have  faith.  In  Romans  10:17  we  learn 
that  faith  comes  ex  akoes,  on  the  basis  of  hearing  or  report. 
In  the  preceding  verse  Paul  has  quoted  from  Isaiah  53:1, 
“Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?”  Manifestly  there  are 
definite  statements  of  fact  here  to  be  accepted  as  truth. 
These  make  up  what  is  known  as  the  gospel.  They  may  not 
be  esteemed  lightly.  On  the  contrary  they  must  be  believed 
as  the  truth.  This  acceptance  is  faith  in  its  one  aspect  of 
conviction.  Conviction  is  not  all  of  faith,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  a  vital  element  just  the  same  in  the  total  picture. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  above  description  of  faith  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  words  “knowledge”  and 
“credulity.”  Faith  is  not  equivalent  to  the  former  and  most 
emphatically  we  add  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  credulity.  We 
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postpone,  however,  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  until  later. 
For  our  present  purpose  suffice  it  to  say  that  faith  may 
possess  the  aspect  too  of  trust  in  a  person  with  all  its  accom¬ 
panying  emotional  and  intellectual  complications,  a  trust 
distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  knowledge  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  credulity.  Knowledge  is  based  on  sense  data.  But 
faith  is  a  type  of  knowledge  that  is  based  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  trusted  person.  Along  with  that  trust  goes  love,  admira¬ 
tion,  even  reverence  if  the  person  trusted  is  God — all  on  the 
emotional  side,  and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  person  on  the  intellectual  side.  Credulity 
differs  from  faith  in  that  the  element  of  trust  is  lacking  and 
the  emotional  element  that  it  does  possess  is  different  from 
the  one  in  faith.  A  credulous  person’s  attitude  toward  some¬ 
one  cannot  be  termed  trust.  It  is  something  shallow  and 
unsatisfactory  on  both  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  side. 
There  can  be  no  real  love,  admiration  or  reverence  in  such 
a  situation,  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  person  involved.  If  these  various 
elements  were  present  the  attitude  would  cease  to  be  cre¬ 
dulity  and  begin  to  be  trust  and  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  meaning  of  pistis  there  is 
also  the  sense  of  “faithfulness.”  Of  course  this  second  mean¬ 
ing  must  be  detected  by  examination  of  the  passage  in 
question.  Romans  3:3  reads,  for  instance,  “Shall  their  want 
of  faith  make  of  none  effect  the  pistis  of  God?”  The  context 
here  is  plainly  treating  of  God’s  faithfulness  as  able  to 
persist  in  spite  of  the  Jews’  unbelief.  Again,  in  Titus  2:9-10 
we  hear  that  servants  are  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  to 
please  them,  not  to  gainsay,  not  to  steal,  but  rather  to  show 
all  good  pistis.  Obviously  in  both  these  places  the  context 
requires  that  the  word  be  rendered  “faithfulness.” 

1  Timothy  6:12  reveals  a  very  unusual  sense  for  pistis. 
Paul  is  commanding  that  younger  widows  be  refused  from 
the  order  of  widowhood  because  they  will  prove  wanton 
against  Christ  and  desire  to  marry  again,  by  so  much  having 
condemnation  because  they  have  rejected  their  first  pistis. 
Vincent,  Robertson  and  the  Revised  Version  translate  the 
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term  “pledge”  here,  while  Thayer  suggests  the  rendering 
“plighted  faith.” 

What  does  the  lexicon  have  to  say,  next,  about  pisteud? 
Thayer  subdivides  the  signification  of  the  word  again  into 
two  large  parts  the  first  of  which  he  makes  to  be  as  follows, 
“to  think  to  be  true;  to  be  persuaded  of;  to  credit,  place 
confidence  in.”  The  second  he  explains  as  “to  intrust  a 
thing  to  one,  i.e.,  to  his  fidelity.”  In  general,  then,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  verb  corresponds  very  closely  in  sense  to  the 
noun.  In  its  customary  meaning  of  believe,  much  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  verb  as  was  claimed  for  the  noun.  Thus 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  that  to  believe 
means  to  have  a  strong  conviction  about  the  truthfulness  of 
a  proposition.  It  does  not  signify  merely  to  suppose  or  pre¬ 
sume,  as  so  often  is  the  case  in  modern  English  with  the 
word  believe.  To  believe  is  the  opposite  of  to  doubt.  As 
with  the  noun,  too,  to  believe  is  not  equivalent  to  either 
knowing  or  being  credulous.  The  element  of  trust  distin¬ 
guishes  believing  from  both  of  these  lines  of  action.  Finally, 
the  emotional  element  contained  in  believing  marks  it  off 
from  knowledge  and  credulity.  So  in  Romans  10:10  it  is 
written  that  “with  the  heart  man  believeth.” 

In  1  Corinthians  11:18  the  verb  happens  to  bear  the  sense 
“to  give  credence  to,  to  believe  a  rumor.”  Paul  has  heard 
the  rumor  that  there  are  divisions  among  the  Corinthians 
at  the  Lord’s  table  and  he  says  that  he  partly  believes  it. 
Here  obviously  the  term  descends  from  its  usual  dignity  in 
order  to  describe  the  act  of  man’s  limited  intellect  as  he 
weighs  earthly  evidence  pro  and  con. 

Throughout  a  number  of  passages  pisteud  carries  the 
second  meaning  listed  above,  namely,  to  intrust.  Every  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  verb  with  this  meaning  is  similar  to  all 
others.  At  Romans  3:2  it  is  recorded  that  the  oracles  of  God 
were  intrusted  to  the  Jews,  at  1  Corinthians  9:17  that  a 
stewardship  was  intrusted  to  Paul.  In  Galatians  2 :7,  1 
Thessalonians  2:4  and  1  Timothy  1:11  it  is  the  gospel  which 
was  intrusted  to  him,  but  in  Titus  1:3  it  is  the  preached 
message  (kerugma).  Every  time  the  verb  occurs  in  the 
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passive  voice,  the  person  to  whom  the  thing  is  intrusted 
becomes  the  subject. 

The  adjective  piston  yields  three  distinct  meanings:  faith¬ 
ful,  believing,  credible.  In  its  first  signification  it  describes 
a  person  worthy  of  trust,  one  who  keeps  his  promises,  who 
conscientiously  and  diligently  performs  his  duties.  Many 
times  it  refers  to  God  or  Christ  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  1 :9.,  1  Thess. 
5:24,  Heb.  10:23).  In  other  passages  it  may  point  to  a  man, 
particularly  one  of  the  servant  class  (1  Cor.  4:2,  Eph.  6:21, 
Col.  4:9).  As  for  its  second  meaning  the  adjective  becomes 
almost  the  equivalent  of  pisteuon,  since  the  Greek  participle 
often  functions  as  an  adjective.  Pistos  occurs  simply  as  an 
attributive  adjective  or  a  substantive,  time  and  again.  For 
the  first-named  usage  consult  Galatians  3:9,  1  Timothy  6:2, 
Titus  1:6;  for  the  second-named,  Ephesians  1:1,  1  Timothy 
4:10,  12.  Regarding  the  last  meaning  of  “credible,”  the 
adjective  partakes  of  this  sense  a  few  times  in  the  Pastorals 
when  modifying  logos.  See  for  instance  1  Timothy  1:15, 
2  Timothy  2:11,  Titus  1:9.  Although  the  translation  “faith¬ 
ful”  has  been  given  here,  it  would  be  better  to  render  the 
word  “worthy  of  belief,  credible.” 

There  remain  only  the  three  compounds  each  one  of 
negative  meaning:  apisteo,  apistia  and  apistos.  The  verb  is 
not  simply  a  negative  for  pisteno.  So  in  Romans  3:3  it  does 
of  course  mean  “not  to  believe,  be  without  faith,”  but  in  its 
one  other  occurrence^  with  Paul  it  can  mean  “to  be  unfaith¬ 
ful”  (2  Tim.  2:13).  Apistia,  however,  will  simply  negative 
pistis,  hence  is  to  be  rendered  each  time  by  “unbelief.”  This 
description  usually  means  a  lack  of  saving  faith  (1  Tim. 
1:13),  but  it  sometimes  connotes  lack  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
believers  (Rom.  4:20).  Apistos  likewise  simply  will  negative 
the  corresponding  adective  pistos.  It  may  be  employed  attrib- 
utively  as  in  1  Corinthians  7 :12-15,  translated  “unbelieving,” 
or  substantivally  as  in  1  Corinthians  6:6  and  2  Corinthians 
4:4,  translated  “unbeliever.” 
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(Concluded  from  the  January -March  Number,  1950) 

The  church  is  an  organism — a  living,  breathing,  vital 
organism.  Christ  Jesus  is  the  head  of  the  church,  we  are  the 
members  of  the  body.  Through  the  New  Testament  you  are 
aware  that  the  relationship  between  Christ  and  His  church  is 
told  in  many  ways.  Figures  of  speech  are  used  to  express  its 
blessedness.  Some  of  these  figures  magnify  Christ’s  headship. 
Some  tell  of  our  responsibility  and  interdependence.  The 
church  is  called  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
temple  or  building  of  God.  These  truths  are  vital,  and  when 
Christians  really  lay  hold  on  them  they  become  intelligent 
members  of  the  true  church,  and  are  delivered  from  the 
unworthy  and  partial  views  of  church  membership  which  are 
popularly  held. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  study  of  the  church,  how¬ 
ever,  as  you  gentlemen  studying  for  the  ministry  will  rudely 
and  suddenly  learn.  When  you  get  beyond  your  “flirtation, 
marriage  and  honeymoon”  and  at  the  place  where  the  glamor 
of  your  early  sermons  has  worn  off  and  your  evident  genius 
in  the  pulpit  is  more  or  less  taken  for  granted,  you  will  find 
yourself  staring  into  the  eyes  of  a  board  of  business  men 
whose  habit  it  is  to  sharpen  the  lead  pencils  and  scan  the 
total  picture  for  results. 

This  is  hard  on  a  man  who  lives  in  the  clouds.  His  mete¬ 
oric  flight  seems  to  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  glory.  He  will  be 
immersed  in  a  maze  of  practical  considerations  which  will 
bring  him  down  from  the  clouds  with  a  bump.  And  when  he 
regains  his  composure  he  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  look  upon  the  church  as  a  business.  To  them  “the  or- 
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ganism”  is  a  splendid  mountain-top  view  and  persuasive  to 
unity,  but  the  organization  looms  large,  seems  altogether 
practical.  They  say,  The  church  is  a  business;  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness;  we  are  all  responsible  for  it  and  should  care  for  it; 
behind  and  underneath  each  department  of  the  work  is 
organization  and  leadership  and  drive. 

In  a  very  great  measure  these  men  are  looking  to  their 
minister  to  supply  that  organization  and  leadership  and 
driving  power.  They  are  wanting  to  see  if,  besides  his  keen 
ability  in  the  pulpit,  he  has  an  orderly  methodical  mind  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Virtually  he  is 
regarded  as  the  president  of  a  corporation  and  the  fathers 
of  the  official  church  family  as  the  board  of  directors.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  stockholders.  They  are  anxious  to  know 
about  the  machinery  of  the  church  and  its  smooth  working. 
They  hear  the  monthly  report  of  the  president  and  judge  if 
the  results  justify  the  outlay. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  they  are  not  equipped  to 
measure  spiritual  results  and  keep  books  so  as  to  tabulate 
blessings  poured  out,  but  they  do  have  a  naive  and  embar¬ 
rassing  ability  to  ask  leading  questions  which  sometimes  put 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  lazy  ministers.  Their  training  in  the 
business  world  makes  them  understand  all  things  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic.  Sometimes  from  our  spiritual  pedestal  w^e  pity 
them  and  say,  “If  they  could  only  catch  a  higher  view'  and 
have  a  spiritual  conception  of  these  things.  .  .“  Like  Elisha 
at  Dothan  who  prayed  God  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
w'e  ask  that  they  may  see  it  the  way  we  do.  But,  brethren, 
we  ought  to  thank  God  for  them.  If  there  is  nothing  to  hide 
or  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  record  of  your  work,  you  w'ill 
welcome  their  scrutiny  and  know  that  it  is  not  criticism.  It 
is  just  their  innate  desire  for  efficiency  in  the  Lord’s  things 
as  well  as  in  their  own.  If  your  program  and  plan  are  un¬ 
worthy,  then  fear  the  power.  These  men  are  the  ministers 
of  God  to  you. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  are  an  administrator.  That 
is,  you  are  to  manage  or  conduct  as  chief  agent,  or  controlling 
official,  the  business  with  which  you  are  put  in  trust.  You 
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are  responsible — to  God,  of  course,  and  primarily,  but  also 
to  the  people  who  called  you  and  to  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  Too  many  ministers  have  such  a  mystical  idea  about 
the  church  that  they  do  not  care  to  think  about  the  business 
functions.  These  functions  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
living,  moving  personalities  who  make  up  the  local  church. 

The  schools  of  Theology  are  responsible  for  the  ignorance 
about  organization  and  administration  that  exists.  Most  men 
have  to  flounder  around  for  a  number  of  years  and  gain  by 
bitter  experience  that  which  should  have  been  taught  them  in 
school.  There  is  merit  in  the  theory  that,  just  as  a  doctor 
serves  his  time  of  interneship  where  he  learns  more  than  can 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  so  every  young  minister 
should  during  his  seminary  days  and  in  connection  with  his 
seminary  work  spend  certain  time  as  an  apprentice  or  an 
assistant,  sitting  in  on  meetings  of  the  board,  on  planning- 
conferences  and  on  such  administrative  functions  as  are 
helpful  to  his  future.  There  are  scores  of  young  preachers 
who  have  never  led  a  business  meeting  in  their  lives.  They 
may  be  mighty  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  counsels  of  their 
brethren  in  the  church  they  are  pygmies.  Many  a  floundering 
seminary  graduate  is  struggling  with  the  complexities  of  his 
office  and  is  fouled  up  in  a  tangled  web  of  details.  I  have 
heard  them  confess,  “Why  didn’t  someone  teach  me  in  semi¬ 
nary  how  to  organize  my  work  and  how  to  grapple  with  this 
great  mass  of  problems  for  whose  solution  I  am  totally  un¬ 
prepared?” 

Nowadays,  in  a  well-organized  business  the  executive  head 
is  looked  to  for  certain  directives  and  policies  and  plans  and 
programs.  The  obectives  and  the  goals  are  his  function. 
He  is  chosen  with  that  in  view.  It  is  felt  that  he  has  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  ability.  He  is  ultimately  the  inspiration  and 
the  driving  force  of  the  whole  organization.  In  our  Christian 
education  training-courses  we  talk  loud  and  long  about  lead¬ 
ership  training.  Not  everyone  is  a  good  leader.  Many  work 
better  under  supervision.  It  is  expected  of  the  man  in  the 
pastorate,  however,  that  he  be  a  leader.  Anything  short  of 
that  will  lose  the  respect  of  the  church.  Now,  a  leader  is  one 
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who  can  lead.  That  does  not  mean  he  can  drive.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  leading  and  driving.  The  person  who 
assumes  leadership  must  show  ability  to  marshal  and  organ¬ 
ize  people  so  that  they  will  move  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  the 
accomplishing  of  a  purpose.  The  goal  of  good  leadership  is 
to  get  the  work  well  done,  without  being  “bossy”  about  it. 

Your  job  as  the  administrator  of  the  church  is  to  have, 
first,  a  plan  or  program.  Men  will  not  be  won  to  your  sug¬ 
gestions  unless  they  feel  that  you  have  a  master  plan  and  are 
intelligently  directing  all  things  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that 
plan.  Don’t  be  a  hit-and-miss  pastor.  Know  what  direction  you 
want  to  take  and  stick  to  it.  Men  and  women  will  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  minister  who  has  a  well  thought-out  program. 
This  program  should  be  talked  over  with  the  board,  and  their 
support  enlisted.  When  you  and  your  board  are  committed  to 
a  program  for  the  church,  your  people  follow  that  leadership 
with  confidence.  They  are  inspired  with  a  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  will  follow  the  leadership  at  least  until  it  is  proven 
false.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  ever  get  the  idea  that 
no  hand  is  at  the  helm  and  no  program  is  projected  and  no 
leadership  is  to  be  expected,  their  indifference  will  become 
apathy.  Real  enthusiasm  centers  in  a  church  that  is  going 
somewhere  because  its  “head”  has  a  plan  which  challenges 
every  class  of  people. 

Second,  you  must  have  a  goal.  People  work  best  when  they 
are  challenged  and  when  they  can  see  progress  toward  a 
definite  mark.  A  true  administrator  will  have  a  series  of 
goals  for  his  people.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  spiritual  goal. 
Besides  there  will  be  numerical  goals,  missionary  goals,  goals 
for  the  youth  work,  goals  for  the  men  of  the  church,  for  the 
women’s  society.  In  fact,  a  mark  to  shoot  at  should  be  held 
in  front  of  every  department  of  the  work. 

Third,  you  must  encourage  teamwork.  The  greatest  mark 
of  leadership  ability  is  to  be  able  to  create  a  desire  for  team¬ 
work.  We  all  have  seen  the  individualists  who  want  to  play 
on  both  sides  and  umpire,  too.  Some  unfortunate  or  obstinate 
brethren  cannot  work  with  people.  They  want  to  play  all 
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positions.  No  such  man  should  ever  be  a  minister.  His  lack  of 
cooperation  will  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  work  of  God. 

In  football  someone  must  carry  the  ball,  but  someone  must 
run  interference  and  block.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  one- 
man  football  team  or  baseball  team.  What  is  true  of  athletics 
is  true  in  business  and  in  the  work  of  the  church  as  well. 
In  the  church  there  is  the  pastor,  the  assistant  pastor,  the 
organist,  the  choir  director,  the  secretaries,  the  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  the  director  of  youth  activity,  and  so 
on  down  the  line  through  all  the  offices.  They  are  a  team. 
They  are  all  intent  on  the  one  goal.  One  player  may  get  more 
attention  than  another,  but  it  takes  all  the  players  to  win  the 
game.  We  have  all  seen  this  ideal  destroyed  by  two  strong- 
willed,  opinionated  leaders  jockeying  for  position  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  tempest  around  themselves  while  the  real  work  of  the 
church  suffers  loss. 

Furthermore,  in  our  several  churches  the  organizations 
are  many  and  various.  Sometimes  they  are  peculiar  to  a 
local  church.  It  is  also  possible  to  organize  a  church  to  death, 
and  to  have  so  many  committees  attending  to  the  trivial  that 
they  are  in  the  road  and  merely  clutter  up  the  program  of 
the  church.  Some  churches  do  not  need  the  committees  at  all ; 
but  to  hold  borderline  members  they  create  committees  and 
dignify  men  and  women  with  office.  Who  can  forget  the 
record  in  Joshua  22:10?  There  is  here  the  story  of  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  who  settled  east  of  the  Jordan  and  erected 
an  altar  there — one  would  imagine  for  the  purpose  of 
worship,  but  in  the  record  we  read  that  it  was  a  great  altar 
“to  see  to.”  The  worship  was  incidental  and  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  business  of  maintenance  and  “seeing  to” 
was  all-important. 

It  will  help  the  minister,  however,  to  have  the  many 
organizations  arranged  in  his  plan  under  departments.  There 
is  for  instance,  first,  the  administrative  department  which 
usually  involves  the  managing  of  an  office  with  secretaries 
and  a  staff.  In  some  country  churches  the  minister  is  the 
office,  and  all  records  and  correspondence  rest  heavily  on  him. 
Behind  the  office,  to  be  sure,  are  the  groups  who  make  the 
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program  go.  The  session,  the  trustees,  the  deacons,  the  stew¬ 
ards,  the  wardens — by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  they 
are  the  administrative  department  of  the  church.  Since  the 
choir  shares  with  the  minister  in  the  mechanics  of  the  service 
I  class  them  as  among  his  administrative  concerns. 

Then,  second,  there  is  the  department  of  women’s  activ¬ 
ities,  involving  different  age-groups,  circles,  guilds — call  them 
what  you  may,  they  are  a  formidable  body.  Thirdly,  the  men 
of  the  church.  They  are  more  difficult  to  organize  because 
their  business  allows  them  less  time  than  women  have.  But 
most  successful  churches  make  much  of  the  men  and  tie  them 
into  the  life  of  the  church  through  organizations  whose  pro¬ 
grams  are  vital. 

Then,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  youth  department,  involving 
the  training  of  young  people  from  the  beginners  up  to  the 
young  couples’  clubs.  Let  no  man  slight  this  great  field.  It  is 
tremendously  important  to  the  future  of  your  church.  It  is 
even  more  important  than  the  men’s  and  women’s  depart¬ 
ments,  because  your  effort  with  the  children  will  usually 
suffice  to  hold  the  parents’  interest  and  bind  them  to  the 
program  of  your  church.  Some  churches  feel  so  keenly  about 
this  work  that  they  engage  a  specialist,  called  a  director  of 
religious  education,  to  give  all  his  or  her  time  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  work.  With  most  churches  the  minister  is  chosen  for  his 
ability  to  draw  and  hold  young  people.  Here — in  the  Sunday 
School,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  BYPU,  Epworth  League, 
Westminster  Fellowship  and  the  many  young  people’s  clubs — 
is  found  the  recruiting  ground  for  future  church  leaders, 
ministers  and  missionaries.  Any  minister  who  slights  this 
end  of  his  work  is  blind  to  his  church’s  best  interests  and  to 
his  own  best  promise  of  success. 

Office  administration.  Very  infrequently  is  this  left  to  the 
minister  to  organize.  In  all  the  major  denominations  a  pat¬ 
tern  is  set  in  a  constitution  or  by  a  convention,  or  in  legal 
or  historical  documents.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  pastor 
to  understand  his  relationship  to  the  many  boards  and  to 
fulfil  that  relationship.  Usually  he  is  a  member  ex  officio, 
sometimes  he  is  the  head  of  the  committee,  but  always  he  is 
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looked  to  for  that  quality  of  spiritual  leadership  which  is 
far-seeing  and  wise.  He  should  have  an  understanding  of 
what  the  functions  of  each  board  are  and  a  sympathy  with 
each  in  its  task.  These  are  the  men  nearest  to  you  in  your 
work.  They  will  usually  be  your  best  friends  if  you  will  give 
them  half  a  chance.  Just  as  in  business  the  executive  head 
must  be  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  all  department  heads, 
so  the  pastor  must  provide  that  leadership  which  will  unite 
all  the  varying  views  into  a  program  that  has  a  definite 
direction. 

The  minister  should  see  to  it  that  the  official  boards  meet 
regularly  and  that  they  take  their  responsibility  seriously. 
In  a  Presbyterian  church  there  are  usually  three  boards. 
First,  a  session  to  have  in  charge  the  conduct  of  spiritual 
matters.  The  session  is  composed  of  a  number  of  elders 
elected  to  rule  as  representatives  of  the  people.  Second,  a 
board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
temporal  management  of  the  church :  raising  and  spending  of 
money,  maintenance  of  the  property,  employment  of  the 
sexton.  Third,  a  group  of  deacons.  The  deacons  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  benevolent  program  of  the  church.  They  visit  any 
who  are  needy  and  disperse  benevolent  moneys  where  they 
can  be  of  greatest  help.  Other  denominations  call  their  officers 
by  other  names,  but  their  functions  are  pretty  largely  these 
same  three. 

In  all  of  this  the  pastor  is  tremendously  important.  He 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  session.  He  may  not  preside 
over  the  others,  but  his  influence  can  be  great.  He  should 
see  to  it  that  the  meeting  is  conducted  according  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules  and  opened  properly  with  prayer.  From  time 
to  time  he  should  submit  to  these  groups  his  plan  and  pro¬ 
gram  for  certain  activities  in  the  church.  Men  dislike  any¬ 
thing  that  is  haphazard,  and  therefore  the  minister  should  see 
to  it  that  the  meetings  are  planned  with  definite  objectives, 
and  that  these  objectives  are  known  to  all  the  members.  An 
interested  group  of  laymen  under  proper  control  and  leader¬ 
ship  is  a  world  of  strength  to  the  church  and  to  the  minister, 
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too.  A  church  in  which  the  men  are  active  is  a  church  which 
will  grow  and  thrive  and  do  its  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  official  family  I  place  the  choir,  because  its  func¬ 
tion  coincides  with  that  of  the  minister  and  its  business  is 
to  enhance  the  services  which  the  minister  is  seeking  to  lead. 
The  choir’s  responsibility  is  not  to  give  a  performance  or 
present  a  prima  donna,  but  to  aid  the  people  in  worship.  The 
hardest  thing  to  get  into  the  head  of  your  organist  or  choir 
director  is  the  fact  that  she  is  not  Gatti-Casazza  running  the 
Opera  House  and  that  these  services  are  not  auditions.  He  is 
a  brave  man  who  will  endeavor  to  lay  down  laws  for  the 
choir,  but  he  is  a  fool  who  allows  them  to  think  they  can  put 
on  a  show  each  Sunday  and  entertain  an  audience.  At  the 
very  beginning  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  one  of  the 
minister’s  problems  of  administration.  The  work  of  the  choir 
can  detract  from  his  work  or  it  can  enhance  it  as  a  beautiful 
setting  enhances  a  gem.  The  choir  director  should  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  just  one  of  the  minister’s  assistants,  placed 
in  charge  of  the  music  even  as  others  are  placed  in  charge 
of  his  youth  work  or  his  visitation. 

Usually  the  organist  and  choirmaster  know  much  more 
about  music  than  the  pastor,  but  the  pastor  should  remember 
that  it  is  completely  under  his  charge  and  subject  to  the 
spiritual  program.  In  many  a  church  the  choir  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization  of  the  church  where  the  minister 
scarcely  dares  to  breathe  in  the  presence  of  the  superior 
musical  man.  Rather  than  this  the  choirmaster  should  be 
required  to  submit  lists  of  music  to  the  pastor  for  his 
approval.  This  department  of  the  church  can  be  a  course  of 
tremendous  satisfaction  to  the  minister  or  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  horror.  A  lot  will  depend  on  how  he  gets  along  with  the 
leader.  Here  again  the  quality  of  true  and  gracious  Christian 
leadership  will  be  appreciated  and  will  pay  dividends. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  conduct  of  the  office. 
Happy  is  the  man  whose  church  can  afford  to  provide  a  good 
secretary.  She  can  carry  the  multiplicity  of  detail  which 
would  ordinarily  take  all  his  time.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  a  larger  church.  Even  in  a  smaller  church  some 
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devoted  person  can  usually  be  found  who  will  keep  the 
records,  write  some  letters  and  give  certain  hours  each  week 
to  keep  the  church  register  up  to  date.  There  are  birth 
records,  membership  records,  death  records.  The  effective 
minister  should  have  a  card  index  on  which  all  this  vital 
information  is  entered.  It  will  be  his  constant  help  in  visita¬ 
tion  and  in  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  his  people. 

If  a  minister  cannot  write  periodic  letters  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  he  is  handicapped  indeed.  An  up-and-coming  man 
should  make  a  servant  of  Uncle  Sam’s  postal  service.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  write  to  strangers  who  were  in  church  on 
Sunday.  State  that  you  were  glad  to  see  them  and  that  you 
will  endeavor  to  call  on  them  soon.  It  makes  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  and  new  members  will  probably  be  gained.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  a  pastoral  letter  should  go  to  the  congregation 
regarding  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  plans  that  are  in 
mind  for  the  months  ahead.  People  are  flattered  to  receive 
a  signed  letter,  and  if  you  use  the  occasion  for  an  anniversary 
or  a  birth  or  a  promotion  to  write — expressing  your  pleasure 
and  your  congratulations — you  have  made  a  friend  and  you 
have  tied  people  to  you  in  a  lasting  relationship.  Writing  is 
a  labor  but  it  pays  rich  rewards. 

There  are  a  hundred  ways  of  binding  people  to  you  by 
contacts  that  can  be  made  through  an  office.  Some  men  are 
impatient  with  these  details,  but  you  will  find  that  care  in 
details  will  win  you  the  respect  of  your  people.  When  you 
have  won  this  respect  you  will  find  that  they  will  gladly 
follow  your  lead  in  the  things  of  the  church.  But  if  they 
find  you  slipshod  and  lazy,  they  will  abandon  you  in  slow 
stages  and  you  will  find  the  brook  dried  up  and  the  fields 
parched  and  barren. 

Women*s  work.  Every  church  has  some  form  of  women’s 
work  going  on.  There  are  women’s  organizations  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  support  the  church  or  to  carpet 
the  pastor’s  study  or  to  raise  his  salary.  There  are  others 
who  feel  that  all  schemes  of  money-raising  have  no  part  with 
spiritual  Christianity.  Some  dear  souls  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  a  church  kitchen,  baking  bean  suppers 
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or  oyster  stews  at  a  dollar  a  ticket  to  support  a  missionary. 
Then  we  have  the  old-fashioned  women’s  missionary  society 
where  the  first  ladies  of  the  church  hold  court  each  month. 
Whether  you  are  among  those  who  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  money-raising  bazaars  or  rummage  sales,  this  is  true  at 
least:  that  some  organization  should  exist  that  would  include 
all  the  women  of  the  church  and  that  would  provide  a  chal¬ 
lenging  program  destined  to  tie  each  lady  into  the  life  and 
fellowship  of  the  church.  Such  an  organization  should  care  for 
the  social,  recreational  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  women. 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  with  various  types 
of  women’s  organizations  I  am  convinced  that  the  formation 
of  one  group,  called  the  Women’s  Society,  consisting  of  all  the 
women  of  the  church  is  the  best  plan.  This  group  meets  once 
a  month  for  sociability,  fellowship,  instruction  and  worship. 
They  are  divided  into  many  circles  or  guilds.  This  division 
is  made  along  the  lines  of  age  or  spheres  of  interest.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  geographical,  but  usually  it  is  according  to  age. 
The  older  members  of  the  church  may  want  to  have  their 
circle.  They  are  drawn  together  by  common  interests.  The 
young  married  women  whose  lives  are  taken  up  with  the 
raising  of  a  new  family  have  much  in  common,  and  a  circle 
that  would  bring  them  together  would  be  beneficial.  There 
might  be  a  circle  of  employed  women  meeting  in  the  evening. 

The  circles  meet  usually  once  a  month  at  one  of  the 
homes.  Their  programs  are  varied,  but  time  is  given  each 
month  for  missionary  study  and  Bible  teaching.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  many,  and  as  usual  the  success  of  it  all  depends 
on  the  type  of  leadership.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  on  his 
knees  before  the  Lord,  asking  for  some  talented  and  conse¬ 
crated  woman  to  lead  in  all  the  details  of  the  association.  The 
minister’s  contact  with  the  Woman’s  Society  should  be  chiefly 
one  of  consultation  and  planning.  He  should  see  to  it  that  it 
conforms  to  the  general  program  and  goal  for  the  church.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  to  exist  if  it  is  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
church  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  department  of  the  work,  not  the 
whole  work.  Its  president  and  officers  should  work  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  pastor.  He  must  be  the  leader 
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but  must  not  try  to  dominate  the  activities.  Matters  of 
polic'^  must  be  brought  to  him,  for  they  may  ultimately  affect 
the  ”  ole  life  of  the  church. 

Men  of  the  church.  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  churches 
to  leave  the  work  of  the  church  to  the  women,  while  the  men 
merely  attend  church  services  on  Sunday  and  a  few  serve 
on  the  official  board.  The  men  cannot  donate  time  during  the 
day,  and  often  they  are  reticent  to  go  out  in  the  evening 
unless  the  program  is  something  so  special  that  they  cannot 
miss  it.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  minister  accepts 
this  without  an  attempt  to  organize  the  men  in  such  a  way 
as  to  weave  them  into  the  very  w’arp  and  woof  of  the  work, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  whole  church  will  be  bereft  of 
lay  leadership. 

It  is  not  enough  to  work  with  the  few  favored  men  who 
are  on  a  session  or  vestry  or  board,  but  something  must 
needs  be  done  for  the  larger  group.  Besides,  work  among 
men  is  more  fruitful  than  anything  else  because  when  the 
men  are  won,  the  wives  and  children  will  always  be  influ¬ 
enced.  Many  things  have  been  attempted  with  varied  degrees 
of  success.  The  most  common  form  of  men’s  organization  is 
the  Men’s  Club  or  the  Men’s  Fellowship  or  the  Brotherhood 
of  Andrew  and  Philip.  This  is  one  way  to  enlist  their  interest 
in  the  church. 

Above  everything,  they  must  have  some  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect.  It  is  not  enough  to  run  a  cheap  edition  of  a  service  club, 
because  that  will  never  hold  them.  Most  men  are  sick  and 
tired  of  that.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  meet  for  dinner  and 
endure  some  form  of  entertainment,  with  a  speaker  to  follow. 
Sooner  or  later  the  speaker  gets  dull  and  the  men  prefer  the 
entertainment  on  the  television.  Some  groups  are  devoted 
to  bowling,  and  while  that  takes  care  of  a  small  group  it 
does  not  interest  them  all.  It  is  helpful,  however,  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  that  is  of  great  value. 
Further,  such  clubs  often  prove  to  be  a  recruiting  ground  for 
the  church.  I  have  known  a  good  many  men  to  start  with  the 
Men’s  Club  and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  through 
the  influence  of  that  Club.  Whenever  you  find  a  group  of 
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men  banded  together  for  some  spiritual  purpose  rather  than 
just  recreational,  you  And  a  tie  that  binds  them  in  close  fel¬ 
lowship  and  a  cause  that  truly  enthuses  them. 

That  project  could  be  personal  work,  Bible  study,  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  things 
that  could  be  helpful  to  the  church.  The  success  of  such  a 
Club  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  leadership.  It  should  not 
be  hard  to  find  a  man  in  the  church  who  is  a  leader  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  won  the  respect  of  the  men  in  general.  Usually 
with  the  pastor’s  guidance  such  a  man  can  be  brought  out 
and  can  in  time  be  relied  upon  for  true  spiritual  help. 

There  are  several  things  that  come  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  men.  First,  they  feel  their  oneness  and  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  service  they  can  render  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Second,  in  this  way  a  larger  group  of  people  are  kept 
in  touch  with  the  program  of  the  church;  for  each  man  has 
his  friends  with  whom  he  discusses  the  work  of  the  church. 
Third,  by  the  pastor  mingling  with  men  thus  the  feelings  of 
the  people  are  reflected  before  him,  and  the  pastor  comes 
more  into  touch  with  his  people  and  their  problems.  Fourth, 
here  is  an  organization  that  is  just  waiting  to  be  used  in 
your  every-member  canvass.  They  know  the  needs  of  the 
church,  because  they  are  in  close  contact  with  what  is 
going  on. 

So  far  as  the  minister  is  concerned,  good  administration 
here  consists  in  following  the  principles  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  management  everywhere,  namely,  (1)  visualize  the  task 
before  you;  (2)  organize  the  work  well;  (3)  deputize  or 
assign  work  and  responsibility  to  others;  (4)  supervise  the 
task  and  see  that  it  is  done  well. 

Organization  of  the  youth.  Last  of  all  I  must  speak  of  the 
organization  of  the  youth.  Work  among  children  will  always 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  interest  of  a  true  minister. 
There  should  be  a  large  place  in  the  minister’s  heart  for 
children.  Some  preachers  are  impatient  with  them,  and  fail 
to  remember  that  when  the  disciples  thought  the  children 
were  interfering  with  our  Savior’s  work  He  said:  “Suffer 
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the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

You  must  first  of  all  see  clearly  the  value  of  youth  work. 
Here  is  the  most  fruitful  field  in  the  church  in  terms  of 
life-span  or  -influence.  The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  this 
and  invests  huge  sums  of  money  in  parochial  schools.  They 
are  zealous  to  maintain  schools,  hospitals  and  old  folk’s 
homes,  and  by  this  means  they  oversee  the  flock  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  We  have  surrendered  our  schools,  once 
having  founded  them,  to  the  state,  who  in  turn  have  divorced 
them  from  all  Christian  emphasis  and  in  many  circles  have 
turned  to  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them. 

This  department  of  the  work,  beginning  with  the  Sunday 
School,  is  the  gold  mine  of  the  church.  Clarence  Benson  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  yields  ninety  per  cent  of  the  new  members, 
workers  and  new  home-contacts.  This  is  true  in  my  own  expe¬ 
rience.  Therefore,  good  church-strategy  would  dictate  that 
we  learn  from  the  master  strategists,  the  Catholics,  and 
recognize  this  productive  department  and  devote  to  it  our 
beat  in  talent,  energy  and  material  resources. 

In  the  public  schools  the  children  are  accustomed  to  the 
latest  equipment,  good  books,  teachers  trained  and  expert 
in  their  profession.  For  five  or  six  hours  a  day  our  children 
are  exposed  to  the  best  that  education  can  devise.  Homework 
is  assigned,  and  even  with  all  this  it  requires  many  years  to 
plant  enough  learning  in  the  mind  to  fortify  the  child  for  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  average  church-school  classes  are 
huddled  together  in  one  or  two  large  rooms  with  only  cur¬ 
tains  separating  them.  The  din  of  it  all  makes  it  hard  to 
think.  There  are  no  blackboards,  no  desks  and  frequently 
not  so  much  as  a  table.  Because  of  the  expense,  no  books 
are  used  except  a  little  lesson  leaf  or  pamphlet.  In  general, 
our  teachers  are  chosen  not  for  their  ability  but  for  their 
willingness  and  zeal.  They  are  either  high  school  children, 
or  elderly  women  who  mother  the  young  people  rather  than 
teach  them.  At  the  most  we  have  them  in  the  school  for 
just  one  hour  a  week.  During  that  time  we  have  no  real 
authority  over  them  and  dare  not  discipline  them  for  fear 
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the  parents  will  “fold  up  their  tents  and  silently  steal  away.” 
The  handicap  is  tremendous  and  it  really  becomes  a  joke 
when  compared  with  the  program  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Since  the  home  has  failed  and  the  secular  school  as  well, 
however,  the  church  must  make  the  best  of  it  and  with  the 
help  of  God  try  to  influence  as  many  as  possible.  It  is 
perfectly  astounding  that  under  those  circumstances  any¬ 
thing  is  accomplished.  But  it  is! 

A  good  school,  therefore,  should  be  well  organized.  There 
is  a  value  in  organization.  First  of  all  it  makes  for  efficient 
teaching,  then  it  brings  order  out  of  chaos,  then  it  correlates 
all  the  work  of  all  the  grades  and  insures  that  there  be  no 
duplication,  and  last  it  inspires  confldence  in  the  parents, 
who  in  every  other  sphere  of  life  insist  on  orderly  procedure. 
But  no  matter  how  well  organized  your  Sunday  School  may 
be,  its  real  success  will  depend  on  those  who  administer  its 
plans  and  set  its  policies.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  officers  and  teachers  be  carefully  and  wisely  chosen. 
The  School  should  not  be  divorced  from  the  church  and  left 
to  choose  its  own  officers.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  a  teacher  as  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor.  Here 
is  where  the  governing  body  of  the  church  should  step  in. 
Here  is  where  the  minister  should  do  his  work.  It  should 
be  realized  that  the  Sunday  School  is  not  independent  of 
the  church.  It  is  very  dependent.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  church. 
The  pastor  is  pastor  of  the  School  as  he  is  of  the  church.  He 
should  have  much  to  say  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
officers.  He  should  guard  that  prerogative  zealously.  He 
should  guard  against  having  one  thing  taught  from  the 
pulpit  and  quite  another  from  the  classroom. 

There  must  be  unity  in  the  whole  message  and  program 
of  the  church,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  in  it.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  pastor  spend  much  time  and 
give  close  attention  to  this  teaching  department  of  the  work. 
He  should  hold  before  the  board  officers  always  the  great 
purpose  of  the  church  for  her  youth.  He  is  himself  attempting 
to  do  three  things.  First,  to  lead  them  to  know  God  through 
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His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  be  conscious  that  there  are 
seasons  of  the  soul  and  that  the  days  of  youth  are  the  days 
when  it  is  easiest  to  come  to  Christ.  Evangelism,  then,  is 
one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  school.  Second,  to  teach 
them  the  Bible.  Faithfulness  in  this  task  will  pay  rich 
dividends  through  all  of  life  and  in  the  tempests  will  be  an 
anchorage  to  the  soul.  I  would  make  a  quick  job  of  removing 
any  teacher  who  fritters  away  these  precious  moments  dis¬ 
cussing  the  recent  athletic  game  or  party.  Third,  to  draw 
them  out  into  a  maturity  of  Christian  living  and  into  a  warm 
relationship  to  the  church.  Here  is  the  place — in  Sunday 
School — to  teach  everyone  to  support  the  church  and  her 
great  missionary  projects.  The  amount  of  money  they  give 
to  these  things  is  not  important;  it  is  the  fact  of  steward¬ 
ship  and  the  regularity  of  giving  that  are  important. 

If  these  are  the  objectives  of  our  School,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  true  minister  can  afford  to  commit  this  impor¬ 
tant  business  to  the  hands  of  unskilled  though  zealous  people. 
He  should  covet  a  great  share  in  the  work  himself.  He  should, 
from  his  recognized  vantage  point,  direct  the  policies  of  the 
superintendent  and  officers.  And  even  if  there  be  a  director 
of  Christian  education,  he  should  act  as  a  deputy  to  the 
pastor,  not  a  substitute  for  the  pastor.  All  that  I  said  at  the 
beginning  about  goals  and  planning  should  be  applied  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  youth  work. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  there  are  some  who  will 
object  to  the  emphasis  found  here,  namely,  that  the  whole 
church  should  function  as  an  organization  and  that  the 
pastor’s  relationship  is  akin  to  that  of  the  president  of  a 
corporation.  They  feel  that  to  look  upon  the  pastor  as  the 
administrator  of  an  organization  smacks  too  much  of  the 
mechanical,  “the  clank  of  machinery.’’  Fervently  they  quote 
“Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.”  Let  it  be  said  to  them  that  no  amount  of 
organization  will  ever  bring  success  without  an  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have  been  talking 
about  things  that  have  been  horribly  humdrum  and  common¬ 
place,  and  if  entered  into  without  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  such  as  would  fall  flatter  than  Jericho’s  walls.  At  the 
same  time,  God’s  promise  of  power  and  blessing  is  not  to  the 
inactive  and  to  the  disordered  souls.  In  all  God’s  universe 
and  in  all  His  ways  there  is  plan,  design,  order  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Surely  He  is  a  lover  of  organization,  and  will  honor  and 
bless  an  attempt  at  orderly  and  business-like  procedure  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  Machinery  and  organization  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves,  nor  do  they  make  success  certain;  but 
they  play  a  big  part  in  God’s  plan  in  nature  and  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion. 

We  are  engaged,  brethren,  in  the  most  important  business 
in  the  world.  We  Christians  hold  in  our  hands  the  one 
essential  element  for  human  happiness  and  peace  and 
progress — the  gospel  of  His  saving  grace.  Let  the  scientist 
boast  of  his  discoveries  and  the  engineer  of  his  conquests 
and  the  architect  of  his  buildings.  But  we  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  unashamed,  for  after  all  the  bridges  have  fallen 
and  the  buildings  have  been  disintegrated  by  the  atom  or  by 
the  ages  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  will  still  be  “the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believetji.”  For  nothing 
can  be  right  until  the  Christ  of  God  takes  His  rightful  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  are  His  ministers,  brethren,  and 
as  those  who  preach  in  His  stead  it  is  altogether  right  that 
we  should  learn  from  the  successful  institutions  of  the  world 
the  methods  by  which  we  may  make  our  work  successful.  It 
is  by  faithfully  organizing,  planning,  laboring  and  carefully 
administering  the  affairs  of  His  vineyard  that  we  shall  be 
accounted  good  and  faithful  .stewards  of  Christ  and  .stand 
approved  at  last. 


River  Forest,  Illinois 
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THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

From  the  day  that  Cain  raised  a  defiant  face  toward 
heaven  and  evasively  queried  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 
to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  never 
been  devoid  of  records  depicting  man’s  essential  concern  in 
behalf  of  his  own  interests.  Degrees  of  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  fluctuated  through  the  centuries  and  in  recent  years 
have  been  thought  to  have  advanced  apace,  yet  a  recent 
writer  finds  it  necessary  to  cry  out  against  a  continuing  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  nature  of  modern  man.  “This  contradiction 
is  that,  though  we  know  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,  there  is  a  ’law  in  our  members  which  wars  against 
the  law  that  is  in  our  mind,’  so  that,  in  fact,  we  love  our 
selves  more  than  our  neighbor.”' 

Concurrent  with  this  extended  record  of  egoism,  history 
has  also  been  punctuated  with  periods  of  counteraction, 
ameliorating  attempts  which  have  indicated  that  man  has 
not  always  been  satisfied  with  himself  in  the  ego  role. 
Voices  have  been  raised  and  movements  have  sprung  into 
existence  to  decry  outstanding  instances  of  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.  Since  religion — particularly  Judaism  and  Christianity 
and  those  faiths  which  have  imbibed  some  of  their  princi¬ 
ples — has  placed  the  highest  value  upon  man,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  majority  of  these  attempts  at  ameliorating 
should  have  resulted  from  its  influence,  directly  or  indirectly.* 

The  most  typically  American  of  these  movements  has 
borne  the  name  of  ’the  social  gospel,’  a  term  which  immedi- 


'Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Christianity  and  Po<wer  Politics  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1940),  p.  2. 

’Classical  humanism,  it  is  true,  has  asserted  the  supreme  dignity  of  man, 
yet  it  has  nonetheless  lacked  the  exalted  Hebrew-Christian  basis  of 
man’s  creation  in  the  image  of  God. 
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the  parents  will  “fold  up  their  tents  and  silently  steal  away.” 
The  handicap  is  tremendous  and  it  really  becomes  a  joke 
when  compared  with  the  program  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Since  the  home  has  failed  and  the  secular  school  as  well, 
however,  the  church  must  make  the  best  of  it  and  with  the 
help  of  God  try  to  influence  as  many  as  possible.  It  is 
periecu>  asLoundiiig  that  under  those  circumsiances  any¬ 
thing  is  accomplished.  But  it  is! 

A  good  school,  therefore,  should  be  well  organized.  There 
is  a  value  in  organization.  First  of  all  it  makes  for  efficient 
teaching,  then  it  brings  order  out  of  chaos,  then  it  correlates 
all  the  work  of  all  the  grades  and  insures  that  there  be  no 
duplication,  and  last  it  inspires  confldence  in  the  parents, 
who  in  every  other  sphere  of  life  insist  on  orderly  procedure. 
But  no  matter  how  well  organized  your  Sunday  School  may 
be,  its  real  success  wdll  depend  on  those  who  administer  its 
plans  and  set  its  policies.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  officers  and  teachers  be  carefully  and  wisely  chosen. 
The  School  should  not  be  divorced  from  the  church  and  left 
to  choose  its  own  officers.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  a  teacher  as  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor.  Here 
is  where  the  governing  body  of  the  church  should  step  in. 
Here  is  where  the  minister  should  do  his  work.  It  should 
be  realized  that  the  Sunday  School  is  not  independent  of 
the  church.  It  is  very  dependent.  It  is  an  arm  of  the  church. 
The  pastor  is  pastor  of  the  School  as  he  is  of  the  church.  He 
should  have  much  to  say  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
officers.  He  should  guard  that  prerogative  zealously.  He 
should  guard  against  having  one  thing  taught  from  the 
pulpit  and  quite  another  from  the  classroom. 

There  must  be  unity  in  the  whole  message  and  program 
of  the  church,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  in  it.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  pastor  spend  much  time  and 
give  close  attention  to  this  teaching  department  of  the  work. 
He  should  hold  before  the  board  officers  always  the  great 
purpose  of  the  church  for  her  youth.  He  is  himself  attempting 
to  do  three  things.  First,  to  lead  them  to  know  God  through 


His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  be  conscious  that  there  are 
seasons  of  the  soul  and  that  the  days  of  youth  are  the  days 
when  it  is  easiest  to  come  to  Christ.  Evangelism,  then,  is 
one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  school.  Second,  to  teach 
them  the  Bible.  Faithfulness  in  this  task  will  pay  rich 
dividends  through  all  of  life  and  in  the  tempests  will  be  an 
anchorage  to  the  soul.  I  would  make  a  quick  job  of  removing 
aii>  leucher  who  iri tiers  away  inese  precious  moments  ais- 
cussing  the  recent  athletic  game  or  party.  Third,  to  draw 
them  out  into  a  maturity  of  Christian  living  and  into  a  warm 
relationship  to  the  church.  Here  is  the  place — in  Sunday 
School — to  teach  everyone  to  support  the  church  and  her 
great  missionary  projects.  The  amount  of  money  they  give 
to  these  things  is  not  important;  it  is  the  fact  of  steward¬ 
ship  and  the  regularity  of  giving  that  are  important. 

If  these  are  the  objectives  of  our  School,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  true  minister  can  afford  to  commit  this  impor¬ 
tant  business  to  the  hands  of  unskilled  though  zealous  people. 
He  .should  covet  a  great  share  in  the  work  himself.  He  should, 
from  his  recognized  vantage  point,  direct  the  policies  of  the 
superintendent  and  officers.  And  even  if  there  be  a  director 
of  Christian  education,  he  should  act  as  a  deputy  to  the 
pastor,  not  a  substitute  for  the  pastor.  All  that  I  said  at  the 
beginning  about  goals  and  planning  should  be  applied  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  youth  work. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  there  are  some  who  will 
object  to  the  emphasis  found  here,  namely,  that  the  whole 
church  should  function  as  an  organization  and  that  the 
pastor’s  relationship  is  akin  to  that  of  the  president  of  a 
corporation.  They  feel  that  to  look  upon  the  pastor  as  the 
administrator  of  an  organization  smacks  too  much  of  the 
mechanical,  “the  clank  of  machinery.’’  Fervently  they  quote 
“Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.”  Let  it  be  said  to  them  that  no  amount  of 
organization  will  ever  bring  success  without  an  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have  been  talking 
about  things  that  have  been  horribly  humdrum  and  common¬ 
place,  and  if  entered  into  without  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  such  as  would  fall  flatter  than  Jericho’s  walls.  At  the 
same  time,  God’s  promise  of  power  and  blessing  is  not  to  the 
inactive  and  to  the  disordered  souls.  In  all  God’s  universe 
and  in  all  His  ways  there  is  plan,  design,  order  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Surely  He  is  a  lover  of  organization,  and  will  honor  and 
bless  an  attempt  at  orderly  and  business-like  procedure  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  Machinery  and  organization  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves,  nor  do  they  make  success  certain;  but 
they  play  a  big  part  in  God’s  plan  in  nature  and  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion. 

We  are  engaged,  brethren,  in  the  most  important  business 
in  the  world.  We  Christians  hold  in  our  hands  the  one 
essential  element  for  human  happiness  and  peace  and 
progress — the  gospel  of  His  saving  grace.  Let  the  scientist 
boast  of  his  discoveries  and  the  engineer  of  his  conquests 
and  the  architect  of  his  buildings.  But  we  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  unashamed,  for  after  all  the  bridges  have  fallen 
and  the  buildings  have  been  disintegrated  by  the  atom  or  by 
the  ages  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  will  still  be  “the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believetji.’’  For  nothing 
can  be  right  until  the  Christ  of  God  takes  His  rightful  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  are  His  ministers,  brethren,  and 
as  those  who  preach  in  His  stead  it  is  altogether  right  that 
we  should  learn  from  the  successful  institutions  of  the  world 
the  methods  by  which  we  may  make  our  work  successful.  It 
is  by  faithfully  organizing,  planning,  laboring  and  carefully 
administering  the  affairs  of  His  vineyard  that  w’e  shall  be 
accounted  good  and  faithful  stewards  of  Christ  and  stand 
approved  at  last. 


River  Forest,  Illinois 


THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

From  the  day  that  Cain  raised  a  defiant  face  toward 
heaven  and  evasively  queried  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’’ 
to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  never 
been  devoid  of  records  depicting  man’s  essential  concern  in 
behalf  of  his  own  interests.  Degrees  of  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  fluctuated  through  the  centuries  and  in  recent  years 
have  been  thought  to  have  advanced  apace,  yet  a  recent 
writer  finds  it  necessary  to  cry  out  against  a  continuing  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  nature  of  modern  man.  “This  contradiction 
is  that,  though  we  know  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,  there  is  a  *law  in  our  members  which  wars  against 
the  law  that  is  in  our  mind,’  so  that,  in  fact,  we  love  our 
selves  more  than  our  neighbor.’’* 

Concurrent  with  this  extended  record  of  egoism,  history 
has  also  been  punctuated  with  periods  of  counteraction, 
ameliorating  attempts  which  have  indicated  that  man  has 
not  always  been  satisfied  with  himself  in  the  ego  role. 
Voices  have  been  raised  and  movements  have  sprung  into 
existence  to  decry  outstanding  instances  of  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.  Since  religion — particularly  Judaism  and  Christianity 
and  those  faiths  which  have  imbibed  some  of  their  princi¬ 
ples — has  placed  the  highest  value  upon  man,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  majority  of  these  attempts  at  ameliorating 
should  have  resulted  from  its  influence,  directly  or  indirectly.’ 

The  most  typically  American  of  these  movements  has 
borne  the  name  of  ’the  social  gospel,’  a  term  which  immedi- 

'Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Christianity  and  Power  Politics  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1940),  p.  2. 

*CIas8ical  humanism,  it  is  true,  has  asserted  the  supreme  dignity  of  man, 
yet  it  has  nonetheless  lacked  the  exalted  Hebrew-Christian  basis  of 
man’s  creation  in  the  image  of  God. 
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ately  denotes  some  application  of  the  Christian  message  to 
society.  Since  the  very  name  has  been  a  storm-center  in 
the  controversy  within  American  Protestantism  that  has 
marked  the  course  of  the  social  gospel  movement,  it  may  be 
well  to  ask  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  It  is 
well  to  recognize  that  the  social  gospel  does  not  represent  a 
defined  creed,  organization  or  program.  It  is  rather,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  “an  attitude  and  a  conviction.”*  In 
broadest  terms  it  could  be  called  an  attempted  application  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  structure  and  principles  of  all 
of  life — social,  economic  and  political.  Its  relation  to  or  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  gospel  as  defined  in  the  Scriptures'  depends 
upon  its  interpreter.  To  the  one  recognized  as  the  movement’s 
outstanding  prophet,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  it  is  “the  old 
message  of  salvation,  but  enlarged  and  intensified.”* 

As  to  its  distinction  from  the  “old  message”  the  same 
prophet  continues:  “The  individualistic  gospel  has  taught  us 
to  see  the  sinfulness  of  every  human  heart  and  has  inspired 
us  with  faith  in  the  willingness  and  power  of  God  to  save 
every  soul  that  comes  to  him.  But  it  has  not  given  us  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  social  order 
and  its  share  in  the  sins  of  all  individuals  within  it.  It  has 
not  evoked  faith  in  the  will  and  power  of  God  to  redeem  the 
permanent  institutions  of  human  society  from  their  inherited 
guilt  of  oppression  and  extortion.  .  .  The  social  gospel  seeks 
to  bring  men  under  repentance  for  their  collective  sins  and  to 
create  a  more  sensitive  and  more  modern  conscience.”* 

From  the  last  statement  it  will  immediately  be  gathered 
that  the  movement  is  concerned  primarily  with  a  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  comparatively  recent  years,  namely,  the 
problems  involved  in  an  urbanized  and  industrialized  society. 
In  part,  the  movement  may  be  thought  of  as  an  attempt 

‘Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  A  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity 
(New  York:  Harper,  1937-1945),  IV,  405. 

‘“Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I  preached 
unto  you.  .  .  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day 
according  to  the  scriptures”  (1  Cor.  15:1,  3-4). 

Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1922),  p.  5. 

*Lof.  cit. 
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within  Protestantism  to  extend  the  church’s  influence  over 
modern  social  conditions. 

As  an  example  of  the  principles  of  procedure  developed 
by  the  movement  for  making  a  social  application  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  it  may  be  helpful  to  examine  the  development  of  thought 
in  Shailer  Mathew’s  book,  The  Individtud  and  the  Social 
Gospel.  Christianity  is  basically,  says  this  recognized  leader, 
the  religion  of  salvation.  All  of  its  moral  and  social  elements 
are  subordinate  to  its  message  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Savior. 
Secondly,  unlike  Buddhism  for  example,  the  salvation  offered 
in  Christianity  is  distinctly  individual.  It  would  make  men 
brothers  by  making  them  individually  children  of  God.  There 
can  be  no  saving  of  society  unless  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  worth  saving.  Thirdly,  though  the  work  of 
salvation  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  influence  of  God,  the 
forces  which  He  uses  are — from  the  human  standpoint — 
those  which  affect  personality  itself.  Hence  the  gospel  is 
concerned  with  saving  these  forces.  Finally,  since  there  are 
many  factors  within  our  civilization  which  are  not  Christian 
and  therefore  which  influence  the  individual  for  evil  rather 
than  for  good,  the  salvation  of  individuals  is  hindered  by 
the  failure  to  Christianize  the  social  order.’ 

In  1912  Walter  Rauschenbusch  published  his  book  which 
gave  the  slogan  “Christianizing  the  Social  Order”  to  this 
movement.  It  is  probably  the  most  concise  statement  of  its 
purposes.  Twenty  years  later,  as  Shirley  Jackson  Case  con¬ 
cluded  the  Rauschenbusch  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (where  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  movement  had  taught  for  many 
years),  he  stated:  “As  in  the  history  of  the  early  church,  so 
today  success  can  come  only  through  a  long  process  of  social 
effort  as  the  church  leads  and  shares  in  the  concrete  task  of 
helping  people  live  together  in  a  real  world.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  Christianize  the  social  order  is  to  socialize  the 
Christian  religion.”* 

^The  Individual  and  the  Social  Gospel  (New  York:  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  1914),  pp.  1-10. 

*Shirley  Jackson  Case,  The  Social  Triumph  of  the  Ancient  Church  (New 
York:  Harper,  1933),  p.  237. 
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The  latter  objective — the  socializing  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion — has  expressed  itself  in  two  forms.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  has  been  a  plea  for  individual  Christians  to  bring  every 
aspect  of  their  lives  into  conformity  with  Christian  principles 
and  to  propagate  the  faith  by  ministering  at  the  same  time 
to  the  social  needs  of  those  they  would  win.  This  emphasis, 
which  is  not  restricted  to  the  social  gospel  movement,  has 
been  widely  received  in  both  of  the  camps  into  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestantism  is  divided,  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal.  Two  excerpts  from  recent  issues  of  publications  noted 
for  their  conservatism  may  suffice  to  establish  their  present- 
day  viewpoint. 

In  one — a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  student 
world,  the  author  is  pleading  for  cooperation  in  the  gathering 
of  clothing  to  be  sent  to  suffering  Europe.  She  writes,  “Hun¬ 
dreds  of  evangelical  churches  have  never  awakened  to  their 
social  responsibility.  Seeking  to  win  the  souls  of  men,  they 
have  neglected  the  fruitful  path  to  a  man's  soul — ^his  physical 
distress.”*  In  the  second  publication — one  of  reading  interest 
to  the  general  public,  the  writer  is  dealing  with  the  task  of 
the  present-day  missionary.  “After  his  gentle  hands  have 
relieved  human  distress,  he  finds  the  patient  ready  to  hear 
about  the  God  whose  love  taught  those  hands  to  be  gentle. 
His  gospel  includes  soap  for  the  body,  clothes  for  decency, 
healing  for  the  ills  of  life,  homes  instead  of  huts,  plowshares 
for  the  soil,  books  for  the  mind,  and  the  Bible  for  character 
and  immortal  hope.”** 

The  second  form  which  the  attempt  to  “socialize  the 
Christian  religion”  has  taken  requires  a  drastic  revision  of 
basic  elements  in  the  faith.  It  has  called  for  a  theology  ad¬ 
justed  to  its  ideas,  condemning  much  that  is  contained  in  the 
traditional  systematic  theologies  as  accretions  that  are  not 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Savior.  It  is  evident  that  such  efforts 
could  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  only  in  liberal  circles. 
While  the  social  gospel  movement,  therefore,  has  had  its 

*Mary  Anne  Klein,  “Death  Stalks  Europe,”  If  is,  Vol.  6,  No.  12,  p.  6. 

‘"William  B.  Millard,  ‘‘What  Manner  of  Man  is  the  Missionary?" 

Moody  Monthly,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  6,  p.  332. 
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secondary  effects  upon  the  vast  majority  of  Christians,  active 
participation  in  it  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
liberal  group.  Indeed,  that  characteristic  which  establishes 
the  social  gospel  movement  as  distinctive  in  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  one  which  could  have  arisen  only  among  those  who 
felt  themselves  free  to  alter  or  reject  the  Biblical  basis  and 
framework  of  the  faith. 

That  distinguishing  characteristic  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
as  it  is  presented  by  a  recent  writer.  “The  Christian  social 
gospel  gets  whatever  validity  it  has,  not  from  any  emphasis 
on  altruism  or  even  on  respect  for  individual  personality.  .  . 
but  rather  from  the  fact  that  it  proposes  to  Christianize  the 
world,  not  in  atomistic  fashion  by  changing  individuals  one 
at  a  time,  but  by  refashioning  the  structure  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  by  the  building  of  a  spiritual  community  in  which 
personality  can  grow.  In  other  words,  the  social  gospel  pro¬ 
poses  to  synchronize  individual  and  social  redemption.”'* 

The  movement  that  was  ultimately  to  propose  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  a  concept  as  this  came  into  prominence  in  the 
reform-charged  atmosphere  of  the  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  between  the  States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  probably 
the  most  careful  historian  of  the  movement,  Charles  H. 
Hopkins,  that  it  reached  the  peak  of  its  influence  in  the 
optimistic  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  I.”  Yet 
the  very  rise  of  the  movement  and  its  influence  some  thirty 
years  after  reaching  the  height  of  its  dominance  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant  thought  pose  a  number  of  problems  for  those 
who  take  seriously  the  challenge  of  a  modern  day  to  Christi¬ 
anity.  First  of  all,  why  did  it  arise?  What  does  history  reveal 
of  the  factors  which  called  it  into  being?  Secondly,  what 
were  its  demands  upon  a  theological  system?  What  criticisms 
on  theological  grounds  have  been  raised  against  the  move¬ 
ment?  Thirdly,  what  abiding  contributions  has  the  movement 
made  to  American  Protestantism?  And  finally,  is  the  effecting 


**F.  Ernest  Johnson,  The  Social  Gospel  Re-Examined  (New  York:  Harper, 
1940),  p.  266. 

'’The  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  .American  Protestantism  (New  Haven: 
Yale,  1940),  p.  3. 
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of  these  benefits  possible  only  within  the  framework  of  an 
ephemeral  liberal  theology,  or  are  they  compatible  with — or 
even  to  be  considered  a  proper  part  of — a  Biblical  Christi- 
anity?“ 

A  DIVERSIFIED  BACKGROUND 

It  is  obvious  that  any  movement  with  the  proportions  of 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  social  gospel  did  not  sud¬ 
denly  spring  into  existence,  but  had  many  roots  in  the  past. 

A  suggestion  has  already  been  given  that  the  frequently 
observed  breach  between  beliefs  intellectually  held  and  actual 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  believer  has  given  rise  to  many 
reforming  movements  in  history.  The  Bible  itself,  dealing 
principally  with  men  whose  consciences  have  been  made 
sensitive  because  they  have  been  brought  into  the  knowledge 
of  a  holy  God,  is  replete  with  exhortations  to  an  equable 
dealing  of  man  with  man,  and  to  a  practice  in  conformity 
with  faith.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  extended  over 
the  globe,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  has  been  the  basis  of 
appeal  for  a  multitude  of  social  reformers.  When  editor  W.  D. 
P.  Bliss  published  his  massive  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform 
in  1897  he  included  a  treatment  of  the  “Social  Policy  of 
Judaism.”  At  the  close  he  presented  three  attitudes  toward 
the  social  principles  inculcated  by  the  Old  Testament  which 
he  believed  to  be  current  in  his  own  day.  First,  the  individu¬ 
alists  are  said  to  claim  that  it  was  “an  impossible  and  im¬ 
practical  legalism.”  Second,  the  Christian  socialists — among 
whom  Bliss  himself  was  numbered — ^believed  that  it  needed 
only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  fulfill  its  demands.  The  Socialists, 
thirdly,  are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  premature,  because 
the  world  was  not  yet  ready  for  socialism.'* 

No  small  part  of  the  invaluable  contribution  to  Christian 
knowledge  which  has  been  made  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette 
in  his  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  is  his  concrete 

’*By  this  designation,  Biblical  Christianity,  the  body  of  theological  thought 
which  has  adhered  to  the  authoritative  standard  laid  down  by  the 
Reformation  will  be  distinguished  in  the  pages  that  follow  from  the 
commonly  designated  liberal  Christianity,  which  has  departed  from  that 
standard  as  an  infallible  authority. 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  (New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1897), 
p.  766. 
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dealing  with  evidences  of  the  effect  of  Christian  faith  upon  its 
environment  in  every  age  and  every  area  to  which  it  has 
extended.  The  reader  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  influence 
which  the  ideals  of  Christianity  have  had  upon  those  who 
did  not  necessarily  own  allegiance  to  the  Savior  that  was 
central  in  its  message,  those  who  in  many  instances  were 
probably  not  aware  of  the  source  of  their  ideals.  This  is  a 
factor  which  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  when  studying  the 
background  of  the  social  gospel  movement.  Walter  Marshall 
Horton  has  reminded  us  that  those  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  came  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  “formed  and  inspired  by  the  faith  against 
whose  inadequacies  they  were  protesting.”'*  Manifesting  a 
phenomenon  common  in  the  history  of  religion,  when  the 
social  gospel  movement  began  to  develop  it  sought  to  ground 
itself  in  antiquity.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  social  teachings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  the  early  church  Fathers.  While  it  is  true  that  the  move¬ 
ment  shares  a  heritage  with  all  the  reform  efforts  having  a 
high  religious  ideal,  its  primary  roots  may  be  traced  to 
principles,  thought  currents,  and  social  situations  which 
arose  in  the  Renaissance. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  It  is  necessary 
to  recognize  in  the  transitional  period  known  as  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  extending  from  1300  to  1700  to  use  round  figures,  not 
only  factors  which  were  in  part  responsible  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  Protestant  development,  but  also  thought 
currents  which  were  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith  (even 
as  represented  by  Protestantism)  and  which  were  to  mean 
a  divorcing  of  morality  from  religion,  all  of  which  is  signifi¬ 
cant  for  the  student  that  investigates  the  social  gospel 
development. 

“The  man  of  the  Renaissance,”  says  Groethuysen,  “lived, 
as  it  were,  between  two  worlds.  The  Christian  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  significance  of  every  phenomenon 
was  ultimately  determined  through  uniform  points  of  view, 
no  longer  existed  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  yet 
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found  in  a  system  of  scientific  concepts  and  social  principles 
stability  and  security  for  his  life.  He  was  suspended  between 
faith  and  knowledge.”'*  There  was  a  turning  away  from  prob¬ 
lems  beyond  the  realm  of  the  human,  accompanied  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  answers  to  man’s  problems  within  himself. 
There  was  also  a  turning  away  from  concern  over  the  world  to 
come,  and  an  accompanying  concern  in  its  place  for  the  world 
that  now  is.  There  was  a  minimizing  of  the  need  for  conquest 
of  man’s  nature,  and  an  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
man’s  capacities  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  There  was  a 
diminution  of  attempts  to  root  the  nature  and  worth  of  a  man 
in  a  religious  or  metaphysical  concept,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  value  as  that  may  inhere  in  his  own  nature.  The  value 
attached  to  the  ascetic  and  other-worldly  was  transferred  to 
the  intellectual  and  secularized.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  began 
to  be  replaced — in  some  areas  by  the  aristocracy  of  intellect 
and  culture,  in  others  by  the  aristocracy  of  acquired  wealth. 
Dependence  for  knowledge  tended  to  turn  from  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation  in  Scripture  to  the  ability  of  man’s  own  mind. 

It  was  an  era  charged  with  the  spirit  of  reform.  Move¬ 
ments  such  as  those  represented  by  the  Humiliati,  the 
Arnoldists,  the  Waldenses  and  the  Anabaptists,  which  had 
been  smoldering  in  rebellion  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
Church,  broke  out  into  open  fiame.  The  backgrounds  of  the 
Peasants’  War  are  discernible  as  something  religious  as  well 
as  social  and  political.  Luther’s  preaching  of  an  equality  for 
all  men,  Carlstadt’s  moderately  revolutionary  views  and 
Thomas  Miinzer’s  insurrectionary  leadership  were  all  contrib¬ 
uting  factors  in  bringing  almost  the  whole  peasant  population 
of  Europe  to  arms  in  1624.  Their  first  union  for  the  gathering 
of  forces  and  organizing  of  peasants  throughout  the  land  was 
known  as  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood.  The  Twelve  Articles 
which  they  drew  up  to  consolidate  their  demands  were  a 
combination  of  religious,  social  and  economic  principles 
which  one  church  historian  designates  as  “too  far  in  advance 
of  the  age.””  Latourette  states  that  the  spread  of  the  knowl- 

' ‘“Renaissance,”  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  XIII,  284. 

‘’A.  H,  Newman,  A  Manual  of  Church  History  (Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  1931),  II,  81. 
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edge  of  the  Christian  faith  during  these  years  had  begun  to 
**win  the  full  allegiance  of  thousands  who  had  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  how  revolutionary  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament 
were.”** 

Parallel  with  the  secularizing  trends  that  flowed  from 
these  turbulent  years  came  the  equally  potent  and  extensive 
influence  of  the  Reformers.  Though  they  are  thought  of 
predominantly  in  a  theological  setting  it  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Reformation  had  its  social,  economic  and 
political  aspects  as  well  as  the  religious.  Nothing  more  than 
a  reference  to  the  theocracy  which  Calvin  established  at 
Geneva  is  needed  to  point  out  the  political  implications  that 
could  be  included  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  for 
example.  Economic  life  also  felt  the  influence  of  Calvinism 
with  its  emphasis  upon  thrift,  and  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
one’s  vocation  which  must  be  regarded  as  his  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion.  While  the  Lutheran  movement  captured  predominantly 
the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes,  Calvinism  found  many 
of  its  supporters  among  the  commercial  class. 

Capitalism  and  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Since,  as  will 
later  be  seen  in  detail,  the  social  gospel  movement  has  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  economic  issues  more  than  any  other,  and 
has  delivered  its  strongest  and  most  prolonged  utterances 
against  the  abuses  involved  in  the  capitalistic  structure  of 
modem  society,  it  is  essential  to  note  the  beginnings  of 
modern  capitalism  and  industrialism  in  the  period  now  under 
discussion.  On  the  basis  of  thought  which  was  first  made 
prominent  by  the  work  of  Max  Weber  and  later  developed 
by  R.  H.  Tawney,  it  has  been  common  in  Socialist  and  social 
gospel  writings  to  link  capitalism  with  economic  principles 
inherent  in  Reformation  theology.'*  Writing  in  1934,  F. 
Ernest  Johnson  gives  the  essence  of  this  thought:  “The  way 

^•op.  cit.,  Ill,  375. 

'*Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (London: 
Allen  and  Unwin,  1930) ;  R.  H.  Tawney.  Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Capitalism  (London:  John  Murray,  1926).  Cf.  Ernest  Troeltsch,  The 
Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches  (New  York:  Macmillan, 
1931),  2  vols.  and  the  controversial  article  by  Martin  Schroeder, 
"Luther  after  Four  Centuries,"  Christian  Century,  Vol,  LXIII,  No.  7 
(February  13,  1946). 
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in  which  Protestantism,  particularly  through  the  Calvinist 
tradition,  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  capitalist  psychol¬ 
ogy,  makes  interesting  reading.  .  .  It  is  easy  to  over-emphasize 
this  influence,  and  our  Catholic  friends  are  perhaps  wont  to 
do  that,  but  there  is  a  substantial  basis  of  fact.  A  Puritan 
conscience,  furnished  with  a  strong  individualistic  religious 
tradition,  found  the  surest  method  of  glorifying  God  in 
achieving  distinction  in  one’s  calling.”*® 

Werner  Sombart  designates  it  a  period  of  “early  capital¬ 
ism”  back  in  the  thirteenth  century,  because  this  time  was 
characterized  by  “the  medieval  idea  of  working  merely  for 
a  livelihood.”**  Tawney  differentiates  between  capitalism  in 
the  sense  of  extensive  individual  undertakings  (which  he 
considers  to  be  something  as  old  as  history),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  capitalism  as  an  economic  system  “resting  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  legally  free  wage-earners,  for  the  purpose  of  pecu¬ 
niary  profit,  by  the  owner  of  capital  or  his  agents,  and  setting 
its  stamp  on  every  aspect  of  society” — which  he  sees  as  a 
relatively  modern  phenomenon.  By  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  a  capitalism  which  was  dominated  by  an 
unconcealed  profit-motive  and  largely  devoid  of  the  moral 
element  which  the  Protestant  concept  of  the  “calling”  had 
built  into  it,  was  in  full  sway  so  as  to  call  forth  the  charge 
of  the  social  gospel  movement  of  a  century  later,  that  it  was 
unchristian  and  unjust. 

While  the  frame  of  mind  which  made  capitalism  possible 
is  said  to  be  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  Reformation 
theology,  it  was  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  made  its  rise 
in  modern  form  possible.  The  beginnings  of  this  development 
also  lie  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
expansion  of  trade,  production  of  industrial  equipment,  and 
organization  for  large-scale  development  and  financing  had 
found  their  beginnings  by  that  time.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  entrepreneur  came  on  the  scene,  principally  to 
be  sure  from  among  the  merchants  who  gained  control  over 
the  production  of  the  goods  which  they  sold.  Economy  in 

^"Economics  and  the  Good  Life  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1934),  p.  19. 
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time  and  money  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  work  itself 
began  to  bring  workers  together  under  one  roof,  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  textiles,  mining,  ship  building,  smelting  and  the 
finishing  trades.  As  this  alteration  of  the  production  system 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  guild  system,  the  unadjusted 
peasants  who  remained  from  the  break-up  of  the  feudal 
system  of  agriculture  were  joined  by  disgruntled  artisans, 
and  out  of  these  groups  the  proletariat  had  its  beginnings. 
Succeeding  years  brought  rapid  developments  in  machinery 
and  production,  the  expansion  of  the  factory  system,  urban 
growth,  and — in  many  cases  at  least — misery  for  the  new 
urbanites,  namely,  those  who  manned  the  factories.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  child  labor,  long  hours,  unsanitary 
conditions,  low  wages  and  the  like  were  not  created  by  a 
capitalistic  industrialism.  Such  conditions  as  these  had  long 
been  the  lot  of  the  lower  classes.  Now,  however,  they  gained 
attention  because  the  misery  of  so  many  was  concentrated 
in  one  place.  That  very  concentration,  of  course,  and  the 
factory  system  did  serve  to  aggravate  their  situation.  Child 
labor,  for  example,  was  not  new,  but  the  discipline  of  the 
parent  was  now  exchanged  for  that  of  a  factory  overseer. 

Stirred  to  the  depths  by  these  conditions  and  fired  by  the 
reform  spirit  that  characterized  the  sixteenth  century,  a  long 
chain  of  idealists  took  up  the  appeal  for  a  social  order  which, 
by  its  very  structure,  would  minister  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  its  members.  One  of  the  earliest  links  in  the  chain  would 
be  Thomas  More,  whose  Utopia  appealed  for  an  ideal  commu¬ 
nity  on  a  strictly  communistic  basis.  Various  and  sundry 
have  been  the  proposals  that  have  been  forged  into  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  idealistic  endeavors.  At  the  modern  extremity  of 
this  hypothetical  chain  would  be  the  representatives  of  the 
social  gospel  movement,  links  as  varied  in  size  and  shape  as 
the  proposals  which  have  been  gathered  up  under  this  collec¬ 
tive  title.  There  is  one  broad  thought-unifying  concept,  how¬ 
ever,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  element  which  links  the 
present  with  the  past.  That  concept  is  socialism. 
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“BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS” 

By  Percy  P.  Stoute 

In  Ecclesiastes  11:1  we  read,  *‘Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.”  What  is  this 
statement  designed  to  teach?  If  we  ask  ten  individuals  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  verse,  probably  all  of  them  will  say  practically 
the  same  thing:  that  we  should  give  to  those  in  need,  and 
that  later  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  kindness. 

This  answer  shows  how  thoroughly  we  have  become 
imbued  with  the  traditions  of  “the  Fathers.”  Someone,  years 
ago,  gave  this  interpretation  (all  the  marginal  references  in 
the  A.V.  show  that  meaning  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
translators;  the  heading  of  the  chapter  says  “Directions  for 
Charity”)  and  we  have  accepted  it  and  have  never  sought 
elsewhere  to  find  perhaps  the  real  meaning  of  this  bit  of 
wisdom.  It  is  obvious  that  the  language  is  figurative;  and  if 
we  have  to  guess  at  its  meaning,  one  guess  is  as  good  as 
another  and  no  one  can  be  sure  of  what  the  Lord  would 
have  us  learn  from  this  portion  of  His  Word.  And  we  cannot 
get  much  help  from  the  context,  since  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  particular  subject  being  discussed.  We  shall  try  then 
in  this  paper  to  discover  what  is  hidden  under  the  surface 
of  Ecclesiastes  11:1. 

A  scripture  that  deals  with  the  future  is  prophetic  in 
scope,  and  this  one  tells  explicitly  what  shall  happen  “after 
many  days.”  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  this  book  of 
the  “man  under  the  sun”  is  not  a  book  of  prophecy;  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  a  part  of  the  “all  Scripture”  which  is 
“God-breathed,”  and  is  intended  to  be  profitable  for  us  (II 
Tim.  3:16).  It  may  be  claimed,  too,  that  since  the  verse 
cannot  be  taken  literally,  it  is  not  prophetic.  This  argument 
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does  not  hold,  as  there  are  scores  of  prophecies  which  are 
given  in  types  and  parables.  Much  of  Zechariah  is  in  symbol. 
Matthew  13,  which  is  parable,  is  prophetic  in  scope.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that  all  prophecies,  in  whatever 
form  they  are  given,  have  and  must  have  a  literal  fulfillment. 

On  reading  this  verse  we  find  two  words  which  are 
clearly  symbolic.  Our  problem  is  to  discover  whether  these — 
“bread”  and  “waters” — mean,  as  has  been  taught,  “charity” 
and  “reward’  or  whether  there  is  hidden  here  something 
more  profound  which  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  the 
marvelous  harmony  of  the  Bible  and  its  oneness  of  purpose, 
to  reveal  the  blessed  Son  of  God.  And  since  He  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  Book  as  a  whole,  we  expect  indeed  to  find  Him 
here  likewise. 

This  suggests  at  once  to  our  minds  that  “bread”  in  the 
Word  of  God  speaks  of  Him  who  is  the  “Bread  of  Life.”  In 
His  discourse  in  John  6,  some  of  His  statements  are:  “For 
the  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  unto  the  world.”  “I  am  the  bread  of  life.”  “I  am 
that  bread  of  life.”  “I  am  the  living  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven”  (John  6:33,  35,  47,  51).  It  is  clear  that 
the  manna  (“He  .  .  .  satisfied  them  with  the  bread  of 
heaven,”  Psa.  105:40)  is  a  type  of  Christ,  as  is  also  the  shew- 
bread  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  25:30).  We  believe  that  the 
bread  of  our  text  speaks  also  of  Christ.  And  when  we  note 
what  was  to  be  done  to  this  bread,  and  compare  this  with 
what  took  place  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  it  will  yet  be  clearer 
that  this  is  but  another  picture  of  Him  who  is  the  “true 
bread  from  heaven”  (Jno.  6:32). 

To  get  the  connection  between  this  statement  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  w'e  must 
find  the  meaning  of  the  term  “waters”  or  what  the  word 
symbolizes.  In  the  singular,  the  meaning  of  water  as  a  symbol 
is  determined  by  its  context.  However  in  the  plural,  waters 
sometimes  signify  the  nations  or  Gentiles  in  contrast  to  the 
Jews.  In  Revelation  17:15  we  read,  “The  waters  which  thou 
sawest  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues.”  We  seem  to  have,  then,  the 
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meaning  of  these  two  words — what  they  symbolize.  Bread 
speaks  of  Christ,  waters  of  the  Gentiles. 

As  we  examine  Ecclesiastes  11:1  in  the  light  of  these 
suggested  interpretations,  we  shall  see  how  well  the  action 
of  the  verse  fits  the  facts:  the  things  which  took  place  in  the 
life  on  earth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  things 
which  did  and  will  take  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation  Israel. 
The  Scripture  declares,  “He  came  unto  His  own  and  His 
own  received  him  not”  (Jno.  1:11).  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  in  his 
Reference  Bible  shows  this  to  mean  that  “He  came  unto 
His  own  things,  and  His  own  people  received  Him  not.”  His 
own  people  are,  of  course,  included  in  the  “things”  which 
are  His — His  first  by  right  of  creation,  then  by  redemption, 
and  yet  to  be  His  by  inheritance.  It  was  to  His  own  people, 
the  Jews,  that  He  offered  Himself  (Matt.  21:1-5) ;  and  it  was 
these  same  people  who  not  only  refused  to  receive  Him,  but 
went  beyond  that  and  sought  to  destroy  Him.  They  said, 
“We  will  not  have  this  Man  to  reign  over  us”  (Luke  19:14). 
Since,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  He  must  be  crucified  (Psa.  22), 
they  (the  Jews)  were  not  able  to  stone  Him  to  death;  and 
since  Roman  authority  would  not  permit  them  to  crucify 
Him,  they  literally  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  that 
is,  they  handed  Him  over  to  the  Gentiles  that  He  might  be 
destroyed  (Matt.  27:20). 

But  this  does  not  end  the  matter.  The  Scripture  under 
discussion  says,  “for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 
Not,  as  it  is  so  often  misquoted,  “and  it  shall  return  to  thee 
after  many  days”!  Note  the  word  “find.”  In  God’s  dealings 
with  His  people,  Israel  (and  they  are  still  in  their  rejection 
“the  people  of  God”)  He  often  enjoined  them  to  “seek” 
Him.  In  the  book  of  Judges,  His  sinning  people  always 
turned  to  Him  in  confession  and  self- judgment  before  He 
delivered  them  from  their  enemies.  In  Psalms  106:43-44  we 
read,  “Many  times  did  He  deliver  them;  but  they  provoked 
Him  with  their  counsels,  and  were  brought  low  for  their 
iniquity.  Nevertheless,  He  regarded  their  afflictions  when  He 
heard  their  cry.”  This  method  used  by  God  is  seen  also  in 
Jeremiah  29:13,  “And  ye  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me  when 
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ye  search  for  Me  with  all  your  heart.”  Seek!  Find!  This 
prophet  who  predicted  the  seventy  years’  captivity  (Jer. 
26:1-14)  also  told  the  people  that  they  would  be  delivered 
only  when  they  sought  the  Lord.  This  Scripture  (Jer.  29:10- 
14),  while  it  has  a  primary  application  to  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon,  seems  (from  the  language  of  verse  14)  to 
point  to  a  future  deliverance  “from  all  the  nations  and 
from  all  the  places”  whither  God  has  driven  them. 

In  this  final  regathering  of  Israel,  the  people  (meaning 
by  that  the  remnant)  will  again  seek  Him  with  all  their 
heart,  and  “will  look  unto  [cf.  the  R.V.]  Him  whom  they 
have  pierced.”  It  has  been  taught  by  some  that  Israel  will 
be  converted  and  accept  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  promised 
Messiah  when  they  see  Him  come  in  power  and  great  glory. 
There  seems  to  be  two  bases  used  for  this  teaching  which  we 
need  to  examine  carefully.  The  word  “upon”  in  Zechariah 
12:10  (A.V.)  is  the  first.  The  second  is  the  experience  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  Damascus  road,  coupled  with  his 
statement  that  he  was  “as  one  born  out  of  due  time”  (I  Cor. 
15:8).  The  first  fact  that  militates  against  this  teaching  is 
that  the  word  in  Zechariah  12:10  is  doubtless  not  “upon” 
but  “unto.”  The  people  of  Israel  must  look  unto  Him  before 
He  reveals  Himself  to  them;  they  must  seek  Him  before  they 
find  Him.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  second  fact,  which  is  that 
our  Lord  in  His  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  said,  not  to  His 
disciples,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city;  “Behold,  your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Matt.  23:38-39).  The  third 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  very  unwise, 
to  use  an  experience  as  foundation  for  a  doctrine.  This  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  fairness  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Zechariah  12:10  is  a  confirmation  (to  be  fulfilled,  later) 
of  the  type  found  in  Leviticus  23 :26-32.  In  this  Scripture  the 
nation  Israel  is  given  instructions  for  the  observance  of  the 
feast  of  atonement.  In  Leviticus,  the  people  afflict  their 
souls.  In  Zechariah,  they  mourn.  The  Holy  Spirit,  called  in 
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Zechariah  12:10  “the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,”  will 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  Jewish  remnant  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  they  crucified  is  their  Messiah,  “and  they 
shall  look  unto  Him  (R.V.,  marg.)  whom  they  have  pierced 
and  they  shall  mourn  for  Him.”  It  is  here  at  last  that  they 
“find”  their  “bread”  which  they  “cast  upon  the  waters”;  it 
is  here  that  they  return  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  may  return 
unto  them  (Mai.  3:7,  Deut.  30:1-3).  At  this  time  they  say, 
“Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord:  for  He  hath  tom, 
and  He  will  heal  us;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind 

us  up”  (Hos.  6:1). 

! 

As  we  see  Israel  returning  to  the  land,  in  unbelief,  their 
hearts  still  hardened,  their  eyes  still  blinded,  and  since  we 
know  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  that  are  yet  to  come  to 
this  unhappy  people  in  “the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble”  (Jer. 
30:7),  let  us  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  (Psa.  122:6). 
Lord,  hasten  the  day  when  Thy  suffering  people  of  Israel 
may  by  Thy  Grace  find  their  Bread  of  life,  whom  they  in 
rebellion  and  unbelief  did  “cast  upon  the  waters.” 


Paonia,  Colorado 


LIFE  IN  HEAVEN 

By  N.  a.  Woychuk,  Th.D. 

With  the  majority  of  people  today  the  thought  of  heaven 
is  vague  and  oftentimes  insignificant.  They  do  not  disbelieve 
in  it,  but  it  does  not  lay  hold  of  them.  As  compared  with  this 
solid  world  on  which  our  homes  are  built  and  in  which  our 
possessions  lie,  heaven  is  only  a  land  of  shadows.  And 
although  they  know  that  they  ought  to  desire  to  go  there,  in 
reality  they  would  prefer — if  it  were  possible — ^to  stay  here 
below. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  the  person  who  does 
not  expect  to  go  to  heaven  must  regard  our  reflection  upon 
this  theme  the  **vain  imagination  of  a  dreamer.”  Consistently 
with  his  position,  such  a  person  claims  that  all  thought  and 
meditation  expanded  upon  the  ‘life  in  heaven’  is  incompatible 
with  the  planning  of  our  life  on  the  earth.  He  urges  very 
enthusiastically  that  we  refrain  from  thinking  about  the 
future  estate,  and  live  rejoicing  in  the  present.  Well  might 
such  a  one  cry  aloud  with  the  old  Epicurean  philosophers, 
“Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die.” 

But  well  may  the  Christian  believe,  and  this  with  assur¬ 
ance,  that  after  the  life  upon  earth  he  shall  continue  to  live 
forever  in  heaven.  The  believer  realizes  that  the  life  below 
is  at  its  best  very  short.  With  much  joy  and  satisfaction  he 
may  live  here,  yet  with  even  more  joy  he  anticipates  the 
continuation  of  his  life  forever  in  glory.  This  sort  of  person 
is  not  making  heaven  attractive  by  deposing  the  earth  from 
all  consideration.  Nay,  it  is  absolutely  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  individual  who  may  be  interested  in  the  life  beyond  as, 
on  that  account,  dissatisfied  with  his  life  on  earth  and  sour 
on  the  world.  Rather  it  must  be  that  the  soul  anticipating  a 
life  above  is  the  one  who  experiences  right  now  an  “abundant 
life”  in  all  of  its  richness  and  felicity,  because  unafraid  of 
the  future. 

A  man  who  began  studying  his  Bible  with  care  was  asked 
one  day  by  his  friend  how  it  happened  that  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  so  suddenly  in  a  book  which  he  had  seldom — if  ever — 
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looked  into  before.  His  reply  was  that  a  son  had  departed 
recently  to  go  to  heaven,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  find 
out  as  much  as  he  could  concerning  this  place.  Likewise  the 
word  heaven  in  the  Bible  is  very  precious  to  us,  because 
most  believers  already  have  loved  ones  and  friends  who, 
“having  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,”  have  entered  the  bliss  of  the  home 
eternal.  It  is  only  right  that  we  try  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  place  where  our  loved  ones  are  now  living 
and  where  we  too  expect  to  go  in  the  near  future.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  probable  that,  if  we  contemplate  our  eternal  home 
and  look  forward  to  living  there,  our  life  upon  the  earth 
will  be  the  better  for  it,  more  consistent  and  more  mindful 
of  God.  If  we  live  daily  in  the  light  of  our  soon  departure 
for  heaven,  we  shall  no  doubt  act  more  like  a  heavenly 
people  should. 

All  history  will  show  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  men 
care  not  to  look  ahead  into  the  great  tomorrow  they  will 
inevitably  grow  callous  and  cynical,  even  careless  about  their 
actions.  May  we  be  saved  from  a  life  which  is  untouched  or 
uncleansed  or  uninspired  by  the  influence  of  the  future 
world.  An  unbeliever,  Harriet  Martineau,  once  said  to  a 
Christian  acquaintance,  “If  I  believed  in  immortality  as  you 
believe  in  it,  as  you  profess  to  do,  I  should  live  a  better  life 
than  you  appear  to  live.  I  should  strive  more  earnestly  and 
bear  more  patiently.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  troubled  with 
a  fear  or  worried  with  any  earthly  burden.  I  think  it  would 
all  be  sunlight  and  joy  if  I  believed  as  you  do  in  eternal 
things — ^in  resurrection  and  a  life  beyond  in  which  all  things 
will  be  made  right.”* 

Christians,  while  our  hearts  are  all  intent  and  our  hands 
engaged  with  a  search  after  security  in  this  present  earth, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  glance  at  our  eternal  home 
above.  No  doubt  it  will  yield  dividends  toward  real  happiness 
and  joy  even  while  we  are  still  below.  Heaven  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  some  here  on  earth.  Henry  Ward 

*Cited  by  F.  M.  Barton,  One  Thousand  Thoughts  for  Memorial  Addresses 
(New  York:  George  H.  Doran,  1912),  p.  322. 
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Beecher,  for  example,  once  received  a  letter  begging  him  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday  on  ‘hell,*  that  the  writer  might  be 
kept  from  committing  a  great  sin  to  which  he  was  tempted. 
Accordingly  Beecher  chose  as  the  text  for  that  day,  “In  my 
Father’s  house  there  are  many  mansions,”  and  said  in  the 
course  of  his  message  that  if  such  a  theme  would  not  save 
the  man  then  nothing  could. 

The  hope  of  life  in  heaven — through  the  living  Christ  as 
mediator — ^becomes  a  blessing  in  every  condition  of  life. 
Those  who  are  enjoying  to  a  full  measure  the  life  here  and 
who  love  to  live  may  nevertheless  rejoice  about  the  future,  in 
anticipation  of  a  never-ending  existence  above  which  will  be 
still  better.  Those  particular  ones  whose  experiment  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  have  failed,  who  have  undergone  a  sore 
enough  conflict  with  the  trials  of  the  world  until  they  feel 
faint,  well-nigh  exhausted  under  the  burden  of  earthly  care 
and  responsibility,  may  look  away  with  eagerness  to  their 
eternal,  happy  home.  In  a  better  day  they  will  not  only  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  meaning  of  these  many  straits  on  earth,  but 
so  much  the  more  will  they  appreciate  the  enduring  and  satis¬ 
fying  blessedness  of  glory. 

This  hope  of  immortality  is  a  rare  benediction  to  the  sick, 
persecuted,  tempted,  neglected  or  suffering  of  the  race.  They 
may  actually  shout  for  joy,  as  faces  are  lifted  up  to  foresee 
the  glad  hour  when  rest  shall  be  their  portion  at  last,  when 
“sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.”  This  same  expectation 
fills  the  hearts  of  those  whose  forms  are  bending  low  beneath 
the  weight  of  many  years.  While  the  frosts  of  winter  are 
gathering  upon  their  heads,  they  may  have  eternal  spring¬ 
time  in  the  heart,  awaiting  the  life  with  Christ  which  is  “far 
better.”  As  the  reaper  whose  name  is  Death  moves  through 
the  grain  field  and  gathers  his  harvest  of  both  old  and  young, 
we  that  are  left  behind  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  one  day '  seeing  fellow  believers  in  heaven,  if  no 
longer  on  earth. 

The  question  which  may  easily  arise  is.  Should  longings 
for  heaven  fill  so  much  of  our  thought  and  time?  Yes,  they 
should — ^though  not  to  the  extent  that  would  prevent  faith- 
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fulness  in  doing  the  work  on  earth  which  was  assigned  us  by 
the  Lord.  Surely  not  to  the  extent  that  will  breed  even  the 
slightest  discontent  with  tarrying  here.  The  apostle  Paul’s 
attitude  on  this  point  seems  to  be  ideal.  He  was  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven.  There  his  soul  was  filled  with  the  most 
rapturous  experience  of  bliss.  These  visions  floated  before 
him  during  the  rest  of  his  life  on  earth,  to  which  scene  he 
needed  to  be  restored  back  again  for  a  little  season.  As  his 
testimony  to  the  decision  which  he  reached  in  staying  among 
men,  we  have  the  statement  of  Philippians  1:23-24,  “For  I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ;  which  is  far  better:  nevertheless  to  abide  in 
the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.” 

We  may  be  quite  sure,  too,  that  the  life  of  this  apostle 
after  the  vision  of  glory  was  more  closely  linked  with  heaven’s 
fashion.  A  devout  Scotchman  who  was  asked  if  he  ever 
expected  to  reach  heaven  gave  the  following  quaint  answer: 
Why,  mon,  I  live  there!  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
then,  may  be  this — all  the  way  to  heaven  is  heaven  already 
begun,  at  least  for  the  Christian  walking  close  enough  to  God 
that  he  can  hear  all  the  secrets  which  He  has  to  impart.  J.  T. 
McFarland’s  description  of  Enoch  would  bear  out  such  a 
statement. 

“They  talked  and  walked,  down  many  years — 

'The  way  was  called  the  Vale  of  Tears; 

But  he  who  walked  with  God  received 
Such  comfort  that  he  littled  grieved. 

And  walking  thus,  and  talking  so. 

The  man  and  God  fared  onward  slow. 

Until  they  reached  a  secret  spot — 

God  took  him,  and  the  man  was  not.”* 

We  love  to  live,  and  consequently  so  very  much  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  life.  Quite  repeatedly  we  have  heard  that 
erroneous  slogan,  “We  live  but  once.  Let  us  therefore  get 
the  most  out  of  life.”  Whether  it  be  amid  plenty  or  amid 
poverty,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  health  or  in  sickness  or  in 
almost  any  circumstance  that  is  common  to  man  on  earth, 
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still  we  value  life  as  the  greatest  treasure  and  cling  to  it 
tenaciously  until  the  very  end. 

Man  dreads  to  die  not  so  much  because  he  is  afraid  of  the 
act  of  d3dng  or  the  pain  that  may  accompany  it,  but  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  ceasing  to  live  and 
becoming  unconscious  then  is  most  distressing.  So  human 
beings  live  only  for  the  present  and  refrain  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  thinking  about  the  future  estate.  It  is  sad  that  we 
plan  to  live  for  such  a  short  time,  when  in  reality  there  is  no 
end  to  life  ever.  Most  people  in  the  world  today  will  believe 
in  some  future  estate,  but  they  dissociate  that  experience  from 
the  present  and  go  on  feverishly  living  only  for  that  which 
they  can  get  out  of  the  world  itself.  We  might  even  consider 
those  who  are  named  Christians;  they  are  going  to  heaven 
someday  and  they  have  expressed  hope  in  the  reality  of  the 
future  life,  but  they  too  seem  to  shrink  at  the  thought  of 
d3dng.  And  though  in  theory  they  can  accept  a  life  in 
heaven,  yet  in  actuality  and  in  practice  their  lives  are  bound 
up  with  the  present. 

Many  religious  leaders  in  our  day,  indeed,  suggest  very 
fervently  that  we  should  live  for  the  present  hour  and  that 
the  future  will  take  care  of  itself.  And  accordingly  those  who 
express  confidence  in  the  life  above,  fondly  anticipating  the 
future  in  heaven,  are  often  branded  by  popular  leaders  as 
‘dreamers,  mystics,  pessimists.’  They  loudly  proclaim  that 
we  should  not  disturb  the  life  here  by  advocating  theories 
about  the  hereafter.  “Live  for  the  present  and  forget  the 
future,  whatever  it  may  be”  is  the  advice  which  has  been 
given  out  constantly. 

But  how  can  this  sort  of  advice  satisfy  the  person  that 
loves  to  live  and  who  realizes  that,  at  its  very  best,  this  life 
on  earth  is  very  short?  Such  a  one  is  unable  to  refrain  from 
probing  into  the  future  state  of  his  existence.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  on  every  hand  by  creatures  and  all  manner  of  life 
that  seems  to  be  fulfilling  their  destiny  in  a  comparatively 
limited  sphere.  In  looking  around  us  we  discover  that  all 
these  classes  of  being  are  fitted  for  the  ends  to  which  they 
were  created.  The  fiowers  that  bloom,  the  animals  that  roam 
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the  fields,  the  birds  soaring  in  the  sky  and  the  insects  sporting 
in  the  sun — all  these  live  for  a  short  time,  quite  unconscious 
of  self-existence,  and  then  die.  In  death  they  completely 
cease  existing  and  thus  fulfill  their  destiny.  But  man  stands 
apart  upon  this  planet,  not  in  a  class  with  the  creatures  below 
his  level,  an  anomaly  and  mystery.  He  is  a  stranger,  conse¬ 
quently.  He  burns  after  knowledge,  truth  and  reality.  He  is 
conscious  of  great  struggling  powers  and  aspirations  within, 
but  they  go  clogged,  fettered  and  unsatisfied. 

Man  stands  among  his  lower  companions  who  share  life 
with  him  on  the  earth  as  their  sovereign  and  king,  himself 
nevertheless  far  from  content  with  the  royal  lot  thrust  on 
him.  For  he  has  thoughts  which  reach  upward,  outward, 
inward.  It  is  impossible  then  to  limit  man  to  just  one  place 
upon  the  globe.  Longingly  he  studies  the  map  and  traverses 
distance  in  search  of  new  information.  With  an  equal  desire 
for  reality,  man  looks  up  and  seeks  to  explore  the  sky  with 
all  its  innumerable  wonders.  As  he  gazes  upon  the  marvels 
up  there  a  thousand  conjectures  suggest  themselves.  He 
wonders.  Are  the  stars  inhabited?  Are  these  great  lights  real 
or  do  they  mock  bewildered  man?  Are  they  under  the  same 
government  as  he?  Do  they  willingly  submit  to  God  or  are 
they  rebellious  as  man  has  been?  Do  the  people  up  there,  if 
such  there  are,  know  of  dying?  Have  they  become  involved 
in  sin  and  loss  of  fellowship  with  God?  What  are  their  moral 
and  spiritual  characteristics?  Do  they  too  experience  hope, 
fear,  sorrow  and  joy? 

These  and  many  other  questions  may  be  asked.  But  to  the 
man's  distress  no  answer  is  given.  With  strong  enthusiasim, 
then,  he  will  listen  to  every  astronomical  and  scientific  dis¬ 
covery,  only  to  learn  that  his  basic  baffling  query  about  life 
remains  unsolved.  Definitely  linked  with  a  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  man  has  an  inherent  love  of  existence  as  well,  and  so  is 
seeking  after  immortality.  The  whole  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  love  to  live :  we  love  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  love 
to  look  upon  the  rolling  hills  and  wide  plains,  love  to  revel 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  like  to  fellowship  with  loved  ones 
and  friends,  love  to  uncover  and  reveal  new  things,  love  to 
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sing  and  listen  to  sweet  music,  the  music  of  man’s  or  bird’s 
creating,  love  to  be  removed  from  the  bustle  of  life  and  to 
meditate,  and  if  Christians  we  love  to  commune  with  God  and 
to  walk  in  step  with  Him. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  people  to  love  the  earth.  The 
thought  of  losing  this  conscious  life  and  exchanging  it  for  a 
grave  of  endless  night  is  appalling.  Surrounded  on  every  hand 
by  the  death  not  only  of  the  lesser  creatures  but  also  of  others 
like  himself,  a  desperate  cry  arises  from  man,  'Tf  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?”  (Job  14:14).  But  to  this  question  even 
the  most  profound  are  unable  to  make  reply.  Science  has  not 
discovered  the  answer,  nor  philosophy.  All  the  same,  the 
longing  after  immortality  continues  in  the  human  breast 
if  life  has  not  been  too  shattered  or  debased  by  sin.  And  why? 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  source  of  this  ambition  lies  within 
the  human  heart.  For  God  created  man  “in  his  own  image 
and  after  his  own  likeness”  (Gen.  1:26).  “Into  his  nostrils  he 
breathed  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul” 
(Gen.  2:7).  God  Himself  placed  in  the  man  his  soul  and 
with  it  too  a  hunger  for  life  and  immortality. 

Man  may  be  unable  to  give  any  answer  to  the  problem  of 
life  after  death,  but  the  Scriptures  can.  The  patriarch  Abra¬ 
ham  “looked  for  a  city  that  had  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God”  (Heb.  11:10).  Job  though  in  the  midst 
of  adversity  could  express  the  confident  hope,  “I  know  that 
my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth”  (Job  19:25).  David  sang  in  one  of  his 
psalms:  “As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness; 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness”  (Ps.  17 : 
15).  The  apostle  glowed  within  as  he  wrote:  “I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith: 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness” 
(2  Tim.  4:  7-8). 

Scripture  fully  supports  that  voice  within  which  speaks 
to  us  the  startling  word,  Man  shall  never  die!  Of  course  we 
live  in  this  earth — a  place  that  has  been  cursed  by  sin  and 
lost  much  of  its  primeval  beauty.  But  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
disappointments  arising  from  sin,  we  love  to  live  in  the 
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world  and  with  grreat  anticipation  we  long  for  a  life  in 
heaven  where  there  will  be  no  sin  and  no  disappointment. 
Although  there  still  remains  much  upon  this  globe  that  is 
worthwhile,  also,  here  it  can  by  no  means  prove  as  wonderful 
as  heaven.  **Bright  as  is  the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  clouds, 
green  as  are  the  leaves  and  the  fields,  sweet  as  is  the  sighing 
of  birds,  we  know  that  they  are  not  all,  and  we  will  not  take 
up  with  a  part  for  the  whole.  They  proceed  from  a  centre 
of  love,  which  is  God,  but  they  are  not  His  fulness;  they 
speak  of  heaven,  but  they  are  not  heaven;  they  are  but  as 
stray  beams  and  dim  refiections  of  His  image:  crumbs  from 
His  table.”* 

To  what  extent  this  present  life  represents  heaven  we 
cannot  accurately  determine,  yet  we  may  feel  sure  that  life 
is  fundamentally  the  same  in  heaven  as  here  on  earth.  To  be 
sure,  the  life  in  heaven  will  supersede  this  world  in  every 
way  and  will  be  exceedingly  more  wonderful.  Our  capacities 
to  live  and  love  will  be  enlarged,  our  capacities  to  know  and 
learn  also.  Life  in  the  glory  will  be  an  enlargement  and  full 
development  of  the  Christian  life  here  and  now.  No  doubt 
the  same  principles  that  now  govern  the  existence  of  Chris¬ 
tians  will  operate  in  heaven  for  the  citizens  there,  the  funda¬ 
mental  virtue  being  love.  Meanwhile  a  confident  hope  for  the 
life  in  heaven  vitalizes  us  here.  It  gives  precision  to  our 
Christian  aspirations;  controls  very  effectively  the  actions, 
speech  and  thoughts  of  every  moment.  We  definitely  connect 
time  with  eternity  as  by  a  thousand  electric  cords  through 
which  influences  are  passing  and  repassing.  Thereby  we 
revel  and  glory  in  a  life  that  shall  never  end.  There  is  a  life 
in  heaven  and  earth  which  is  alike.  It  consists  of  all  that 
enters  into  real  living,  that  is,  life  without  sin. 

Various  ideas  have  been  advanced  concerning  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  after  death.  Although  we  shall  have  complete  rest 
in  heaven  from  all  the  cares  and  trials  of  life  that  so  weary 
now,  still  life  in  heaven  is  not  merely  a  change  in  the  sense 
of  being  cessation  from  all  activity.  Many  conjectures  are 
made  over  man’s  existence  following  death.  It  is  undesired. 
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unreasonable  and  unscriptural  to  lower  a  human  being  to  the 
plane  of  a  beast  and  maintain  that  when  the  individual  dies 
he  stops  existing  and  experiences  annihilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  some  theories  which  would  suggest  that  at 
death  man  ceases  to  be  an  individual  and  gets  united  to  the 
being  of  the  eternal  God,  thus  to  become  part  of  Him  and  no 
longer  a  separate  person.  Surely  this  conclusion  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  from  Scripture,  as  the  Bible  evidence  to  follow  will 
substantiate.  Then  there  are  theorists  who  have  supposed 
that  after  dying  we  may  change  into  an  animal,  perhaps  a 
dog  or  a  cat.  These  must  be  reckoned  the  wild  conjectures  of 
men,  as  unreasonable  as  they  are  unscriptural.  Still  others 
believe  that  after  death  the  righteous  are  transformed  into 
angels  or  flying  spirits.  To  some  people  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  angel  is  appealing,  but  this  too  is  not  taught  by  the  Bible. 

Many  Christians  have  the  dwarfed  idea  that  heaven  is  a 
place  where  religious  services  are  going  on  all  the  time, 
where  we  shall  play  harps  and  join  voices  with  the  angels 
in  praise  of  God.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  such  scenes 
in  heaven,  too.  But  we  are  led  to  believe  from  Scripture 
that  the  entire  life  in  heaven  consists  of  more  than  adoration. 
Simply  because  Christians  on  earth  meet  for  worship  and 
enjoy  the  house  of  prayer  is  no  proof  that  heaven  will  be 
just  that  but  no  more.  We  could  hardly  want  to  go  to  a  place 
where  the  whole  time  was  spent  in  golden  pews,  with  the 
sound  of  organ  and  choir  around  us  constantly.  Of  a  certainty 
we  will  witness  such  things  in  heaven  and  ourselves  partici¬ 
pate  in  them,  nevertheless  the  eternal  life  in  heaven  consists 
of  many  phases  and  so  it  is  not  fitting  to  conceive  of  heaven 
in  any  such  circumscribed  fashion. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  whole  nature  of  man  is 
redeemed  and  shall  be  up  in  glory.  Man  consists  not  only  of 
spirit  but  also  of  body  and  soul.  He  owns  a  personality,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  will,  desires,  capacity  to  love  and  be  loved.  Of  the 
millions  that  shall  be  in  heaven  no  two  will  be  exactly  alike. 
Though  they  shall  have  similarities  and  resemblances,  yet 
they  will  also  have  differences.  When  we  realize  that  the 
whole  being  of  man  is  saved — ^body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  that 
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a  countless  number  of  such  individuals  will  be  transferred 
from  earth  to  heaven  without  the  loss  of  anything  but  a 
carnal  nature,  we  realize  then  how  the  heavenly  bliss  must 
be  a  place  where  all  our  capacities  for  life  will  gain  fruition 
and  development.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  we  must  have 
something  more  in  heaven  than  ‘going  to  church.*  There  must 
be  all  the  things  necessary  for  a  full  and  complete  existence. 

So  often  we  have  understood  from  preachers  and  Bible 
teachers  concerning  our  life  above  as  a  time  of  worship  that 
we  have  been  made  to  think  of  this  experience  from  a  very 
restricted  viewpoint,  even  to  the  extent  that  some  have 
questioned  whether  it  will  be  a  life  fully  rounded  out.  But  as 
we  ponder  the  more  on  this  subject  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
revelation,  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  glory  consists  of 
all  things  which  enter  into  fellowship  with  God  in  a  place 
where  sin  is  uprooted. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  COMPASSION  OF  CHRIST 

By  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 

Editor’s  note:  From  1882  until  1895,  when  D.  L.  Moody  called  him 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  East  Northheld, 
Massachusetts — his  own  place  of  worship,  Dr.  Scofield  filled  the  pulpit 
of  First  Congregational  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  following  sermon 
was  preached  in  Dallas  on  February  24,  1889  and  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Finally  it  appeared  in  his  book  of  sermons  (“In  Many  Pulpits”: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1922)  with  the  title  “Who  Is  My  Neighbor?” 

A  lawyer,  that  is  a  teacher  of  the  law,  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  stands 
up  to  question  Jesus.  He  addresses  Him  respectfully,  calling 
Him  “Master,”  but  he  is  not  a  sincere  inquirer;  for  we  are 
told  that  his  question  was  intended  to  “tempt”  the  Lord. 
Either  this  lawyer  supposes  that  he  can  worst  Christ  in  an 
argument,  or  he  hopes  to  “catch  Him  in  His  words” — ^to 
draw  out  of  Him  expression  which  can  be  turned  against 
Him  with  the  people.  But  however  this  may  be,  his  question 
is  certainly  one  of  tremendous  importance:  “What  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?” 

Now  let  us  see  the  Lord  deal  with  a  legalist,  a  man  who 
conceives  of  eternal  life  as  an  inheritance,  something  to  be 
received  at  some  future  time  as  the  fitting  reward  of  the 
good — and  never  dreams  that  it  is  God’s  free  and  immediate 
gift  to  the  hopelessly  bad.  Christ,  taking  him  upon  his  own 
ground  of  doing,  puts  before  him  God’s  only  standard:  the 
law.  “What  is  written  in  the  law?  How  readest  thou?”  The 
question  thus  turned  upon  himself,  the  teacher  of  the  law 
answers  in  the  words  of  Scripture:  “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.” 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  this  answer  is  perfect,  and 
Jesus  commends  it.  “Thou  hast  answered  right.”  But,  my 
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hearers,  Jesus  did  not  stop  here,  Men  are  not  saved,  even 
under  grace,  by  right  answers  to  questions.  The  scribes 
could  tell  the  wise  men  where  Messiah  should  be  born,  but 
their  own  feet  never  trod  one  step  of  the  road  that  led  from 
Jerusalem  down  to  the  humble  manger  at  Bethlehem.  An 
orthodox  creed,  desirable  as  it  is  to  have  creeds  orthodox, 
never  saved  a  soul.  You  may  believe  implicitly  every  word 
of  the  soundest  confession  of  faith  ever  written,  and  go  to 
hell.  You  may  never  doubt  a  word  between  the  lids  of  the 
Bible,  and  go  to  hell.  You  may  bestow  all  your  goods  to 
feed  the  poor  and  give  your  body  to  be  burned,  and  go  to 
hell.  You  may  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge, 
and  go  to  hell.  You  may  know  the  plan  of  salvation  perfectly, 
and  go  to  hell.  But  no  soul  ever  trusted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  though  never  so  feebly,  and  went  to  hell.  Christ, 
therefore,  adds  one  short  sentence  to  His  commendation  of 
the  lawyer’s  reply.  A  very  little  addition  it  is,  but  it  seems 
to  produce  a  profound  effect:  “This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.” 

Yes,  my  hearers.  Law  is  something  to  be  done,  not  talked 
about.  If  a  soul  seeks  salvation  by  good  works,  the  works 
must  be  performed.  “Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  which  doeth  these  things 
shall  live  by  them.”  “For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.”  And 
this  is  why  the  law  can  only  condemn;  for,  beside  Jesus,  no 
man  ever  kept  the  law. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  lawyer  feels  the  force  of  Christ’s 
quiet  words,  for  his  next  question  betrays  his  uneasiness.  He 
evidently  sees  that,  however  his  case  may  stand  as  regards 
loving  God  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  strength  and  mind,  it  is 
seriously  doubtful  whether  he  has  loved  his  neighbor  as 
tenderly  and  zealously  and  providently  as  he  has  himself.  Has 
he  been  as  anxious  for  his  neighbor’s  health  and  temporal 
prosperity  and  good  name,  as  for  his  own?  Certainly  not. 
And  yet  this  is  the  standard  of  the  law.  If  he  is  to  be  saved 
by  his  own  goodness,  the  measure  of  that  goodness  is  loving 
his  neighbor  precisely  as  he  loves  himself.  And  this  must  be 
a  love  of  deeds,  not  merely  of  words  or  of  sentiment.  He 
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must  have  labored  as  diligently  to  clothe  and  feed  his  needy 
neighbor,  and  to  educate  his  children,  and  provide  him  and 
them  with  rational  and  innocent  pleasures,  as  to  procure 
these  things  for  himself  and  his  own. 

But  two  roads  now  lie  open  before  him;  he  may  fall  at 
Jesus’  feet  confessing  his  sinfulness  and  plead  for  mercy,  or 
he  may  attempt  to  explain  away  the  requirement  and  so  to 
lower  the  standard.  He  chose  the  latter.  “But  he,  willing  to 
justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbor?” 

And  now  I  am  ready  for  our  text:  “And  Jesus  answering 
said,  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.  And 
by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way ;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a 
Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him, 
and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as 
he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.  And 
on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pence,  and 
gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him; 
and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again,  I 
will  repay  thee”  (Luke  10:30-35). 

Oh,  my  friends,  what  words!  They  are  nineteen  hundred 
years  old  now,  and  we  have  heard  them  a  thousand  times; 
but  has  custom  staled  their  melody?  Has  any  sweeter  music 
ever  floated  cn  the  air  of  the  earth?  Do  we  ever  weary  of 
these  cadences?  Why,  if  the  pen  of  inspiration  had  preserved 
no  other  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  these  alone  would  assure  me 
that  He  was  mere  than  man. 

But  what  a  picture  to  unroll  before  this  proud,  self- 
confident  lawyer!  He  has  imagined  that  his  neighbors  were 
his  wife  and  children,  his  dependent  relatives,  his  associates 
in  business,  his  employees  and  social  friends.  The  “neighbor¬ 
hood,”  to  him,  has  been  his  own  immediate  environment.  He 
ought  to  be  honest  and  generous  and  kindly,  scrupulous  in 
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the  discharge  of  every  obligation,  a  constant  and  zealous 
attendant  upon  his  own  synagogue  services,  conscientious  in 
the  making  clean  of  platters,  the  washing  of  hands  and, 
generally,  in  the  performance  of  all  the  observances  of  a 
respectable,  moral,  well-dressed,  well-to-do  religionist. 

He  had  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  righteous  hatred  of  all 
Samaritans;  a  prosperous  man’s  contempt  for  all  shiftless, 
improvident  people ;  and  a  moral,  law-abiding  man’s  contempt 
for  ‘sinners’  and  criminals.  These  have  been  his  ideas.  If  he 
has  ever  conceived  of  them  pictorially,  parable-wise,  he  has 
arranged  them  into  the  ordered  and  symmetrical  beauty  of 
a  well-kept  garden.  But  now  he  looks  down  the  hot,  stony 
Jericho  road;  and  away  down  there  toward  the  city  of  the 
curse,  stripped  of  his  clothing  and  seriously  injured,  there 
lies  by  the  wayside  a  nameless  wretch  in  a  half-dying  state. 
Farther  along  the  road  he  sees  the  receding  back  of  a  priest 
whom  he  venerates,  and  a  Levite  whom  he  respects.  Evidently 
they  have  considered  that  the  man  by  the  side  of  the  road 
had  no  claims  upon  them.  And  then  he  sees  a  hated  Samaritan 
kneel  by  the  side,  and  with  his  own  hands  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  bleeding  victim  of  the  thieves,  and  upon  his 
own  beast  carry  him  to  a  place  of  rest  and  security. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  was  so,  friends,  but  I  think  there 
was  a  pause,  perhaps  a  long  one,  after  the  last  words  of  that 
parable.  The  lawyer  saw  what  was  coming.  This,  then,  was 
the  answer  to  his  question.  Who  is  my  neighbor?  Jesus 
meant  to  say  that  the  filthy,  bloody  wretch  down  there  among 
the  jagged  rocks  and  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  accursed 
Jericho  road  was  his  neighbor.  The  man  was  not  a  relative, 
he  was  not  a  member  of  synagogue,  perhaps  not  even  of  the 
same  race.  He  might  be  a  very  bad  man,  he  might  have 
brought  on  his  misfortunes  by  his  own  carelessness  or  im¬ 
providence.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  Samaritan  inquired  into 
these  things,  even.  This  also  was  clear  to  the  lawyer:  that 
Jericho  road  did  not  end  at  Jericho;  it  passed  the  frontier 
of  Judea — it  went  into  all  the  world!  And  by  the  side  of  it 
lay  all  the  helpless,  all  the  suffering,  all  the  ignorant,  all  the 
degraded,  all  the  vile.  That  awful  Jericho  road  ran  in  front 
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of  every  leper’s  hut,  of  every  criminal’s  dungeon,  of  every 
orphan’s  cheerless  home.  By  its  side  he  saw  the  drunkard 
and  the  harlot,  and  it  did  not  matter  that  the  drunkard 
might  be  a  king  or  the  harlot  a  queen.  The  Jericho  road 
was  lined  with  palaces  as  well  as  with  hovels — wherever  in 
this  world  sin  had  brought  shame  or  suffering  or  sorrow, 
there  ran  the  Jericho  road. 

And  the  meaning  of  this  Galilean  was  that  all  of  these 
sufferers  were  his  neighbors?  If  that  were  so,  then  the 
meaning  of  the  law  must  be  that  he,  if  he  expected  to  win 
heaven  on  the  ground  of  merit,  of  doing,  must  love  all  these 
miserables,  red,  black,  yellow  or  white,  precisely  as  he  loved 
himself.  He  must  feel  toward  each  sufferer  precisely  as  he 
would  feel  toward  himself  if  in  like  case?  Precisely!  that 
is  law.  And  an  instant’s  reflection  convinces  that  it  must  be 
so.  For  God  loves  them  all,  loves  them  so  unutterably  that 
“He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  If  I 
demand  entrance  to  heaven  on  the  ground  of  character,  it 
must  be  heavenly  character.  To  love  God  with  our  whole 
soul  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  are  requirements 
most  obviously  righteous,  for  God  is  entirely  lovable  and  our 
neighbors  are  at  least  as  lovable  as  ourselves.  But  who  can 
stand  the  test?  And  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  that 
lawyer’s  mind  or  in  ours,  Jesus  put  one  last  question : 
“Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?” 

But  one  answer  was  possible.  And  he  said.  He  that 
showed  mercy  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Go  and  do 
thou  likewise.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  this 
morning  into  the  detail  of  the  symbolism  of  this  beautiful 
parable.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  curious  questions  as  to 
whom  and  what  we  are  to  see  in  the  thieves,  in  the  priest,  in 
the  Levite,  in  the  inn.  Let  us  look  rather  at  the  broadly 
obvious  teaching  lying  upon  the  surface,  and  draw  therefrom 
such  practical  lessons  as  we  may.  What  are  these  lessons? 

I  remark,  first,  we  see  the  helplessness  of  man  under  law. 
I  never  saved  anybody.  Just  as  soon  as  this  lawyer  saw  the 
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real  reach  and  scope  of  the  law,  he  perceived  that  he  had 
never  kept  it  one  instant  of  all  his  life.  Not  for  one  passing 
moment  had  he  ever  loved  such  creatures  as  lay  along  the 
Jericho  road,  as  he  loved  himself.  And  more:  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  capacity  in  him  to  do  it.  The  truth  is  that  con¬ 
demnation,  not  salvation,  is  the  divine  purpose  in  the  giving 
of  the  law.  It  was  given  to  convince  man  of  his  sinfulness, 
his  utterly  helpless  and  lost  estate.  “What  things  soever  the 
law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law;  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become 
guilty  before  God.”  “By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.” 
“By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in 
His  sight.” 

The  law'  tells  man  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  cannot  give 
him  power  to  do  it.  It  shows  him  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
by  contrast  what  he  is  not.  The  priest  could  have  presented 
an  offering  for  the  man  by  the  w'ayside,  if  only  the  man  could 
have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  half-dead  and  could 
not  stir.  There  is  no  remedy  in  the  Mosaic  economy  for  a 
bleeding,  helpless  wretch  by  the  wayside.  Neither  can  the 
law  make  the  priest  love  that  wretch. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  law  is  not  the  end  of  His  resources. 
The  law  is  only  a  holy  and  just  schoolmaster  to  bring  the 
helpless  sinner  to  Christ.  “What  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  ow’n  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh”  and  as  an  offering  for  sin, 
did  do.  And  so  I  ask  you  to  see,  in  the  nameless  Samaritan 
kneeling  there  in  the  Jericho  road  by  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves,  a  picture  of  God’s  marvelous  grace  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  in  this  grace  see  three  wonderful  elements.  First, 
God’s  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  comes  to  the  sinner  where  he  is. 
My  friends,  we  have  not  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  bring 
Christ  down  from  above.  He  came  down  to  seek  and  to  save 
us,  and  He  came  all  the  way.  The  helpless,  sin-sick  and  law- 
cursed  sinner  has  not  even  to  lift  himself  upon  his  elbow. 
Nay,  he  has  not  to  lift  so  much  as  his  eyes  to  heaven.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  comes;  He  comes  to  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee  in  the  pew  and  to  the  drunkard  in  the  gutter.  The 
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drunkard  does  not  need  to  go  to  church  to  be  saved.  Christ, 
with  tender  compassion,  bends  over  him  just  there  in  the 
mire  where  he  is.  And  just  so,  and  no  more  so.  He  bends  over 
the  gentle  maiden  and  the  dungeoned  convict.  Both  must  be 
sought,  and  the  same  sacrifice  avails  for  both. 

Second,  God’s  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  ministers  salvation 
to  the  sinner  just  as  he  is.  Even  as  he  is  not  required  to  lift 
himself  part  way  toward  heaven  before  he  can  be  saved, 
so  he  is  not  required  to  leave  off  this  or  that  habit,  nor  to 
work  up  a  certain  feeling  about  Christ  nor  about  his  sins. 
If  he  has  faith  to  receive  salvation  as  a  free  gift — ^without 
any  goodness  in  himself,  the  Good  Samaritan,  bending  so 
patiently  over  him,  will  impart  eternal  life  through  the  new 
birth,  at  once. 

And  then,  third,  notice  that  this  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  keeps  those  whom  it  saves.  The  Samaritan  sets  the 
man  upon  his  own  beast.  He  does  not  tell  him  to  go  and  hire 
or  buy  a  beast,  nor  to  exert  himself  to  climb  upon  the  beast 
provided  by  the  Samaritan.  He  sets  him  upon  his  own  beast. 
Just  as  the  shepherd  in  the  parable  when  he  finds  his  sheep 
that  was  lost  does  not  drive  it  to  the  fold  with  blows,  nor 
even  lead  it  thither,  but  “layeth  it  upon  his  shoulders,”  so 
does  God’s  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  finish  the  cure  it  begins. 
And  even  at  the  inn  the  Good  Samaritan  pays  all  the  charge. 

Christ  says.  ‘‘I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish.”  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 
Peter  tells  us  that  we  “are  kept  by  the  power  of  God.”  And 
there  is  just  one  sweet  last  thing  just  intimated — “When  I 
come  again.”  What  does  this  mean?  That  Jesus  is  coming 
down  again  to  receive  unto  Himself  in  the  eternal  habitations 
every  saved  sinner  to  whom  He  first  ministered  life,  pouring 
in  oil  and  wine  away  down  on  the  Jericho  road.  The  path 
which  begins  there,  friends,  ends  only  in  the  glory. — Will 
you  trust  Him  today? 


Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger 

In  the  Beginning.  By  Solomon  Goldman.  Harper  Brothers, 

New  York.  892  pp.  $5.00. 

Following  his  recent  Introductory  Volume  (see  review  in 
April-June,  1949,  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra)  this  more 
pretensious  work — almost  twice  the  length  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion — bears  the  label  Volume  II.  It  is  a  study  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  and  evidently  sets  the  pattern  for  Dr.  Goldman’s 
projected  massive  multi-volumed  treatment  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  scheduled  to  appear  in  future  installments. 

The  author  arranges  his  material  under  two  general  head¬ 
ings.  First,  translation,  commentary  and  analysis  of  the  book, 
with  brief  chapters  on  historical  background,  authorship, 
style  and  philosophy;  second,  comments  from  profane  and 
secular  literature.  This  latter  treatment,  as  in  Volume  I 
under  the  heading  of  “Echoes  and  Allusions,”  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  book  (pp.  115-728).  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion 
this  method  of  treatment,  while  admittedly  useful  for  a  mere 
literary  or  academic  study  of  the  Bible,  is  of  little  or  no 
help  to  a  student  interested  in  the  spiritual  message  of  the 
Book  or  in  the  solution  of  textual  or  interpretational  diffi¬ 
culties.  “Profane”  literature’s  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is 
so  distorted  or  romantically  imaginative  that  it  is  practically 
worthless  from  a  serious  theological  or  exegetical  standpoint. 
It,  therefore,  seems  a  pity  to  devote  the  bulk  of  a  purportedly 
serious  volume  to  it,  when  so  many  other  textual,  interpre¬ 
tational  and  historical  problems  cry  for  treatment.  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  Dr.  Goldinan’s  work  to  the  serious  Biblical  scholar 
is  accordingly  greatly  reduced. 

Dr.  Goldman’s  treatment  of  such  important  matters  as 
historical  background,  authorship,  style  and  philosophy,  while 
often  brilliantly  constructive  and  unshackled  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  is  yet  all  too  brief.  Had  the 
author  devoted  himself  to  exhaustive  scholarly  and  construc¬ 
tive  treatment  of  these  themes  and  omitted  the  great  array 
of  comparatively  useless  literary  quotations,  he  would  have 
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put  serious  Biblical  scholarship  under  a  greater  indebtedness. 
However,  the  conservative  tendency  of  treatment  and  the 
excellent  indices  give  the  volume  a  degree  of  usefulness 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  have. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C.  F. 
Keil  and  F.  Delitzsch.  Volumes  I-III.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids.  501,  486,  431  pp.  $10.50. 

In  republishing  these  conservative  and  eminently  useful 
volumes  representing  the  best  of  evangelical  German  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  has  performed  a  great  service  to  present-day 
students  and  ministers  interested  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Today,  as  when  this 
commentary  was  written,  depreciation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  as  widespread  as  ignorance  of  what  they  really 
contain.  These  volumes  cannot  fail  to  have  a  renewed,  far- 
reaching  ministry  in  the  twentieth  century — as  they  did  when 
first  issued  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  combatting  the  twin 
evils  of  skepticism  in  divine  revelation  and  ignorance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

While  not  depreciating  the  high  value  of  this  standard 
work  on  the  Pentateuch  (being  as  it  is  unrevised),  it  is  nat¬ 
urally  in  many  matters  of  history,  philology  and  archeology 
completely  out-of-date.  Such  vast  strides  have  been  made  in 
all  fields  of  Biblical  studies  within  the  last  fifty  years,  espe¬ 
cially  in  philology  and  archeology,  that  the  finest  works 
written  before  that  time  have  become  antiquated  in  many 
respects.  Is  it  not  a  challenge  to  present-day  conservative 
Biblical  scholarship  that  volumes  comparable  to  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  incorporating  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries 
in  all  fields  of  Biblical  research,  are  not  available,  thus 
making  a  reprinting  of  the  old  classic  works  necessary?  But 
since  such  is  not  the  case,  one  can  only  wish  for  the  widest 
sale  of  these  reprinted  works  on  the  Pentateuch  (as  well  as 
those  recently  published  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  Isaiah,  Minor 
Prophets,  etc.)  and  hope  that  their  use  will  stimulate  scholar¬ 
ship  to  produce  sound  commentaries  of  similar  calibre,  em¬ 
bracing  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  Minor  Prophets, 
Vols.  I  and  II.  By  Carl  Friedrich  Keil.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids.  515,  475  pp.  $7.00. 

Whether  one  always  agrees  with  the  interpretations  of 
Carl  Friedrich  Keil  or  not,  one  is  always  stimulated  and 
instructed  by  his  treatment  of  the  original  text.  Characterized 
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by  reverent  faith,  carefulness  of  interpretation,  and  spiritual 
insight,  Keil’s  commentary  on  any  passage  can  be  read  with 
edification  and  profit.  However,  in  matters  of  eschatology  the 
author  frequently  is  superficial  and  disappointing,  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  vantage  point  a  premillennial,  dispensations! 
interpretation  affords. 

For  example,  he  excludes  any  reference  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  or  to  the  appearance  of  Elijah  in  Malachi 
4:6,  6:  “Behold,  I  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  he  will  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  heart  of  the  sons  to 
their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.” 
Says  Keil:  “The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  throughout 
make  no  allusion  to  any  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His 
people.  The  day  of  the  Lord,  which  they  announce  as  the  day 
of  judgment,  commenced  with  the  appearance  on  earth  of 
Christ,  the  Incarnate  Logos;  and  Christ  Himself  declared  that 
He  had  come  to  the  world  for  judgment.  .  .  .  and  [judgment] 
will  continue  throughout  all  the  centuries  during  which  the 
kingdom  spreads  upon  the  earth,  until  it  shall  be  ultimately 
completed  in  the  universal  judgment  at  the  visible  second 
coming  of  Christ  or  to  the  appearance  of  Elijah  in  Malachi 

It  is  obvious  from  such  a  statement  that  Keil  is  hopelessly 
confused  in  his  eschatology.  On  matters  of  prophecy  he  is, 
therefore,  quite  inadequate  and  misleading.  Commentators, 
whether  of  the  past  or  present,  who  do  not  clearly  compre¬ 
hend  God’s  future  program  for  Israel  are  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  in  expounding  the  Old  Testament,  where  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Prophetic  Word. 
Keil,  despite  his  other  excellencies,  labors  under  this  serious 
deficiency,  which  is  disappointing  to  lovers  of  prophetic  truth. 

Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  884  pp.  and  English  Index,  pp. 

1-36.  $7.60. 

William  Gesenius’  first  Hebrew  lexicon  appeared  in  two 
volumes  at  Leipzig  (1810-1812)  under  the  title  Hebrdisch- 
deutsches  Handworterbuch  des  Alien  Testaments.  In  1815 
appeared  Neues  Hebrdisch-deutsches  Handworterbuch,  with 
a  greatly  improved  edition  in  1823  and  another  in  1828.  In 
1827  the  printing  began  on  Gesenius’  Thesaurus,  a  much  more 
extensive  work.  The  first  part  came  out  in  1829,  the  second  in 
1836,  the  third  in  1839,  the  fourth  in  1840,  the  fifth  in  1842 
(the  year  Gesenius  died). 

In  1836  the  Lexicon  Manuale  was  published  in  Latin.  It 
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was  translated  in  America  by  Edward  Robinson  in  1836. 
And  when  a  greatly  improved  elition  of  Robinson’s  transla¬ 
tion  later  appeared,  the  present  work  of  Tregelles — which  is 
also  a  translation  of  the  Lexicon  Manuale — was  ready  for 
the  press.  Tregelles  was  at  first  undecided  whether  to  publish 
his  work,  but  did  so  on  the  basis  of  improving  his  own 
edition  in  the  light  of  Robinson’s  new  work,  and  carefully 
noting  the  unsound  rationalistic  views  and  neologisms  of 
Gesenius  which  Robinson  had  failed  to  eliminate  or  warn 
against,  that  the  reader  might  be  put  on  guard.  Hence  the 
work  of  Tregelles  aims  to  be  thoroughly  sound.  Its  general 
usefulness,  therefore,  has  been  preserved,  despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  century  of  linguistic  and  archeological 
advance  has  made  it  antiquated  in  many  respects. 

When  Robinson’s  revision  of  Gesenius  and  likewise  Tre¬ 
gelles’  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  appeared  around  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Egyptology  was  a  young, 
immature  science.  Assyriology  was  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.  Scientific  Biblical  archeology  was  scarcely  born.  Such 
notable  discoveries  as  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Amarna  Letters, 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  and  of  course  such  more  recent 
finds  as  the  Ugaritic  Epics,  the  Lachish  Letters,  and  the 
Isaiah  Scrolls  were  still  in  the  future.  The  abundant  light 
these  shed  upon  the  lexicography  and  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  language  makes  all  but  the  most  recent  lexicons  more 
or  less  obsolete.  That  the  older  standard  lexicons  should  have 
to  be  reprinted  is  a  further  challenge  to  present-day  conserv¬ 
ative  scholarship  to  direct  its  talents  and  energies  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Everett  F.  Harrison 

Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Some  Rabbinic  Elements  in 

Pauline  Theology.  By  W.  D.  Davies.  S.  P.  C.  K.,  London, 

1948.  376  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  stress  the  degree  to  which 
Paul  the  Christian  was  indebted  to  Judaism.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  Paulinism  from  the  standpoint  of  his  having  been  a 
Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  and  hence  heavily  infiuenced  by 
Hellenic  ideas  which  allegedly  shaped  the  outline  of  his 
theology. 

As  his  first  task,  therefore,  the  author  is  obliged  to  show 
that  the  great  chasm  which  some  writers  have  postulated 
between  Palestinian  and  Dispersion  Judai.sm  is  not  valid. 
While  some  difference  is  granted,  the  essential  unity  of 
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Judaism  in  the  first  Christian  century  is  successfully  main¬ 
tained. 

Then  the  thesis  itself  begins  to  unfold  along  the  lines 
of  investigation  into  certain  basic  elements  of  Paulinism,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  flesh  and  sin.  Chief  attention  is  given 
to  Paul’s  teaching  in  Romans  7  and  5:12  ff.  The  author 
attempts  to  show  that  the  groundwork  here  is  the  tension 
between  the  evil  impulse  and  the  good  impulse,  which  is  so 
common  a  feature  of  rabbinic  teaching.  He  admits  that  the 
good  impulse  does  not  manifest  itself  in  definitive  fashion  in 
Romans  7.  But  he  feels  that  the  period  of  freedom  from 
inward  struggle  answers  to  the  period  of  early  life  during 
which  the  rabbis  taught  that  one  did  not  have  full  moral 
responsibility.  We  note  in  passing  that  such  a  notion  destroys 
the  possibility  of  explaining  Romans  7  in  terms  of  Philippians 
3,  where  blamelessness  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  referred  to 
Paul’s  mature  life.  The  broad  contention,  however,  that  the 
apostle’s  anthropology  is  rooted  in  Jewish  teaching,  is  well 
taken.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rabbinic 
influence  here  as  over  against  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Titles  of  remaining  chapters  are  as  follows:  Old  and  New 
Humanity  (First  and  Second  Adam) ;  The  Old  and  the  New 
Israel;  The  Old  and  the  New  Man;  Old  and  New  Torah;  Old 
and  New  Obedience  (the  death  of  Jesus) ;  The  Old  and  the 
New  Hope  (resurrection).  Central  place  is  given  to  the 
parallel  discernible  in  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation,  as  that  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  old.  Christ 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  becomes  the  new  Torah  for  believers, 
and  those  who  are  bound  to  Him  have  the  obligation  of  a 
new-covenant  obedience  answering  to  the  Sinai  demands  of 
the  old.  Similarly,  the  national  character  of  the  covenant 
finds  in  large  measure  its  counterpart  in  the  stress  upon  the 
fellowship  of  believers  within  the  Body  of  Christ.  Not  all  of 
the  exposition  of  Christ  as  the  new  Torah  is  convincing  or  free 
of  blind  spots,  but  the  discussion  is  everywhere  suggestive. 

The  author  judges  that  Paul  presents  a  somewhat  different 
picture  of  the  resurrection  body  in  I  Corinthians  16  and  in 
II  Corinthians  5,  holding  that  in  the  latter  passage  Paul’s 
thought  has  advanced  to  the  point  of  teaching  that  the 
saints  do  not  have  to  wait  till  the  Parousia  to  secure  the 
resurrection  body,  but  acquire  it  at  death.  He  finds  this 
agreeable  to  the  Pauline  teaching  that  believers  will  be 
manifested  with  Christ  when  He  appears.  The  variation  here 
from  the  earlier  standpoint  is  thought  to  reflect  the  fluidity 
of  Jewish  theology  on  such  matters.  A  basic  weakness  here 
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is  that  the  author  does  not  bolster  his  point  by  a  careful 
exegesis  of  II  Corinthians  5,  nor  does  he  meet  the  difficulty 
that  Paul  at  a  later  time — in  writing  Philippians  3:20,  21 — 
states  the  same  prospect  for  bodily  resurrection  as  in  I 
Corinthians  16. 

This  work  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  large  literature  on 
Paulinism,  and  certainly  no  serious  student  of  Paul  will 
want  to  be  without  it  for  long.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  a  deepening  realization  of  the  importance  of  rabbinic 
studies  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
work  is  heavily  documented,  with  chief  acknowledgment 
going  to  C.  H.  Dodd,  though  there  are  places  where  the  pupil 
reluctantly  deviates  from  the  preceptor. 

Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus.  1.  Teil:  Kapitel  1-7.  von 

D.  Wilhelm  Michaelis.  Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  392  Seiten. 

Fr.  11.50. 

To  the  series  which  goes  by  the  name  “Prophezei”  the 
Bern  professor  has  contributed  the  first  volume  on  Matthew, 
with  the  promise  of  the  remaining  two  volumes  within  a 
short  time.  This  series,  designed  to  give  to  the  Swiss  Church 
an  up-to-date  commentary  on  the  Bible,  is  formulated  with 
the  needs  of  the  intelligent  layman  primarily  in  mind.  The 
introductory  material  is  concise  and  suggestive  and  the 
comments  on  the  text  characterized  by  a  wholesome  biblicism. 
An  attractive  format  makes  the  book  a  pleasure  to  handle. 
Subsequent  volumes  will  reveal  the  author’s  point  of  view 
on  such  important  sections  as  chapters  13  and  24.  Meanwhile, 
the  present  writing  has  set  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Die  Probleme  der  Kolosser  und  Epheserbriefe.  von  Ernst 

Percy.  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  Lund.  1946.  517  Seiten. 

No  work  in  this  field  begins  to  approach  the  fulness  of 
detail  with  which  the  results  of  a  painstaking  study  have 
been  set  down  here.  Consequently,  when  the  author  concludes 
that  Paul  wrote  the  Ephesian  letter  as  well  as  that  to  the 
Colossians,  it  is  no  ill-considered  judgment.  Difficulties  are 
admitted,  but  it  is  felt  that  Pauline  authorship  is  more  prob¬ 
able  than  otherwise.  While  some  features  seem  to  speak  for 
the  literary  dependence  of  Ephesians  on  Colossians,  they 
nevertheless  speak  even  more  strongly  for  the  common  origin 
of  the  two  books.  The  work  has  performed  two  valuable 
services :  first,  to  show  that  the  verbiage  of  Ephesians  is  not 
un-Pauline  and  second,  to  cope  with  the  grievous  problem  of 
stylistic  variation  by  showing  that  the  ponderous,  unwieldy 
passages  which  seem  so  unlike  Paul  occur  in  so-called  liturgi¬ 
cal  settings,  particularly  in  the  area  of  prayer. 

Pasadena,  California 
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William  Sanford  La  Sor 

Ugaritic  Literature:  A  Comprehensive  Translation  of 

THE  Poetic  and  Prose  Texts.  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome,  1949.  xi+148  pp.  $2.00. 

During  the  splendid  Amarna  Age  (xv-xiv  centuries  B.C.), 
there  was  a  little  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  northern  Syria  by 
the  name  of  Ugarit.  Its  fame  was  not  proportionate  to  its 
small  size,  and  yet,  by  one  of  those  (fuirks  of  history  by  which 
even  empires  of  the  power  and  importance  of  the  Sargonid 
empire  can  disappear  from  record,  Ugarit  was  not  known 
until  the  name  was  found  in  some  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets  about  60  years  ago.  Even  then,  scholars  knew  only 
that  its  capital  was  also  named  Ugarit,  that  it  had  been 
burned,  and  a  few  other  incidental  facts.  The  Semitic  world 
was  electrified  in  1929  when  C.  F.  A.  Schaeffer  dug  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tablets  in  cuneiform  alphabetic  script,'  which  was 
almost  at  once  identified  as  a  Semitic  language  akin  to,  yet 
differing  from,  the  Canaanite  and  Aramaic  languages.  The 
language  was  at  first  named  from  the  modern  name  of  the 
place  of  discovery,  Ras  Shamra,  but  has  come  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  named  Ugaritic,  the  language  of  the  long-lost  kingdom 
of  Ugarit. 

Akkadian  (Assyrian  and  Babylonian)  was  deciphered 
over  a  hundred  years  ago;  Old  South  Arabic,  Sumerian,  and 
other  languages  of  the  Old  Semitic  world  and  its  non-Semitic 
neighbors,  have  been  known  for  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  corpus  of  literature 
in  any  of  these  fields  which  is  as  complete*  as  the  literature 
that  has  been  produced  for  the  study  of  Ugaritic.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  who  readily 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  others  who  have  labored  before  him 
and  with  him,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  all  known  Ugaritic 
tablets  in  transliteration,  a  comprehensive  glossary  listing  all 
words  (whether  the  definition  is  known  or  not),  a  carefully 


'Cuneiform  means  ‘wedge-shape,’  since  the  style  of  writing  arose  from 
using  a  stylus  to  impress  the  characters  in  moist  clay.  Since  the  most 
common  forms  of  cuneiform  writing  were  syllabic,  it  is  necessary  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Ugaritic  is  written  in  a  pure  alphabetic  form,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  relation  to  the  Babylonian  syllabic  cuneiform. 

^Complete  is  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  meaning  final.  Many  problems 
remain  to  be  solved;  doubtless  much  literature  remains  to  be  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  archaeologists’  spades.  However,  as  of  now,  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  Ugaritic  texts,  translation,  glossary,  and  grammar  on  your 
library  shelf  in  four  handy  volumes  costing  less  than  $15. 
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compiled  grammar  fully  and  clearly  documented,*  and  also  a 
translation  of  all  of  the  major  texts.  The  translations  are 
found  in  the  volume  Ugaritic  Literature. 

Dr.  Gordon  says,  ‘The  clay  tablets  from  Ugarit  are  the 
most  important  corpus  of  ancient  literature  discovered  so 
far  in  the  twentieth  century’  (p.  ix).  In  this  review,  I  shall 
try  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  material  is 
important  to  Christian  ministers  and  teachers. 

The  ‘Hippiatric  Prescriptions’  (Chap.  XI)  are  probably 
of  least  importance;  yet  even  these  help  us  fill  in  certain 
details  of  the  life  and  customs  and  comparative  values  of  the 
people  who  preceded  the  Israelites  in  the  Canaanite  region. 
Likewise,  the  ‘Epistles,’  ‘Diplomatic  Text,’  and  the  ‘Admin¬ 
istrative  Texts’  (Chaps.  VIII,  IX,  X)  help  to  complete  or 
confirm  various  points  of  historical  interest. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  religious  texts,  poetic  (Chaps. 
II-VI)  or  prose  (Chap.  VII),  we  find  a  wealth  of  material 
of  primary  significance. 

We  mention  first  the  numerous  poems  about,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to,  the  Canaanite  pantheon,  the  most  familiar  deity  of 
which  is  Baal.  From  the  time  of  the  entry  into  Canaan  until 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  into  captivity,  we  find  in  the 
Bible  repeated  reference  to  the  Baalim  of  the  Canaanites. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  Ugaritic  literature,  we  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  negative  statements  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets;  and  since  they  were  violently  anti-Baal,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  some  would  reject  their  words  as 
biased  and  therefore  unhistorical.  Now,  we  are  able  to  turn 
to  Ugaritic  Literature  and  read  for  ourselves  the  ‘pro-Baal’ 
account.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  an  extensive  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  comparative  religion,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  still  too  early  to  attempt  to  solve  some  of  them.  However, 
we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Gordon  rejects  the  identification  of 
Baal  with  the  Dying  God  of  P'razer’s  Golden  Bough  and  the 
numerous  comparative  religionists  who  follow  Frazer,  and 
gives  ample  reference  to  the  sources  to  sustain  his  objections 
(pp.  3-5).  The  reader  has  the  material  in  his  hands  in  Uga¬ 
ritic  Literature:  he  can  examine  it  and  form  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  The  material  is  also  present  by  which  the  reader 
can  evaluate  Baalism  and  understand  the  antipathy  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord.  The  gory  description  of  the  apparently 
arbitrary  actions  of  the  goddess  ‘Anat  against  two  cities — 


’The  Revised  Grammar  and  Paradigms,  Texts  in  Transliteration,  and 
Comprehensive  Glossary  are  the  three  volumes  entitled  Ugaritic  Hand¬ 
book,  by  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Rome,  1947. 
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a  kind  of  sadism,  it  seems — ought  to  convince  even  the  most 
confirmed  pro-Baalist  sympathizer  that  Baalism  deserved  to  be 
exterminated  (pp.  17-18). 

The  study  of  Ugaritic  poetry  is  important  for  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  theories  that  have  been  put  forth  concern¬ 
ing  Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  articles  that  have  appeared, 
we  might  mention  ‘The  Poetic  Structure  of  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  Ugaritic  Literature,’  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Feinberg,  in  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  Vol.  103,  No.  411,  pp.  283ff.,  and  ‘Semitic 
Metrics  and  the  Ugaritic  Evidence,’  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Young,  in 
The  Bible  Today,  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  pp.  150ff.  Dr.  Young,  in  the 
latter  article  and  in  other  writings  (unpublished),  has  demon¬ 
strated,  from  Ugaritic  texts,  the  fallacy  of  setting  up  an 
arbitrary  metrical  system  and  then  emending  the  Hebrew 
text  to  fit  the  imaginary  system.  While  much  of  this  evidence 
requires  the  use  of  the  Ugaritic  and  Hebrew  texts, ‘  still, 
sufficient  evidence  is  available  in  the  English  translation  of 
Ugaritic  Literature  for  the  interested-though-untrained  per¬ 
son  to  get  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  nature  of  Ugaritic 
poetry.  Parallels  between  the  Biblical  text  and  Ugaritic  are 
numerous,  and  articles  on  the  subject  are  numerous.  Dr. 
Gordon  has  noted  a  few,  but  one  could  wish  that  he  had 
called  attention  to  others. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  parallelism 
of  structure,  and  at  times  even  of  words. 

Text  67.  I.  1,  2 — Because  thou  dist  smite  Lotan  the  ivrith- 
ing  serpent,  Thou  didst  destroy  the  crooked  serpent.  .  . 

Isaiah  27:1 — He  will  visit  .  .  .  upon  Leviathan  the  writh¬ 
ing  serpent,  even  upon  Leviathan  the  crooked  serpent. 

Text  68.  8-10 — Lo,  thine  enemies,  0  Baal,  Lo,  thine 
enetnies  wilt  thou  smite,  Lo,  thou  wilt  vanquish  thy  foes! 

Psalm  92:9  (92:10  Heb.) — For  behold  thine  enemies,  0 
Lord,  For  behold  thine  enemies  shall  perish;  All  the  doers 
of  iniquity  shall  be  dispersed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  study  of  Ugaritic 
is  its  implications  with  regards  to  higher  criticism.  ‘The 
bearing  of  Ugaritic  literature  on  higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible,’  says  Gordon,  ‘is  considerable’  (p.  6).  The  argument 
for  different  sources  based  on  the  different  names,  mn' 

,D'n‘^K  nin'  etc.,  loses  its  point  when  we  find  in  the  same  poem 

is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that,  for  the  person  with 
a  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Ugaritic  will  not  be  difficult.  I  have 
often  put  a  few  lines  of  Ugaritic  poetry  on  the  blackboard  and  had  my 
advanced  Hebrew  students  read  it  with  little  trouble.  If  you  are 
linguistically  inclined,  this  will  be  a  profitable  field  of  study. 
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Baal,  Aliyn  Baal,  Dagan’s  Son,  Rider  of  the  Clouds  (cf.  Psa. 
68:33),  etc.  The  argument  based  on  change  of  style,  never  a 
strong  argument,  becomes  weaker  when  we  find  stylistic 
variations  in  Ugaritic  poems — which  were  written  down,  let 
it  he  remembered,  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  buried  from  then 
until  1929  A.D.,  ivith  no  chance  for  a  *  Redactor*  to  work  over 
them!  ‘The  rediscovery  of  the  lost  literatures  of  the  Bible 
World  shows  us  that  most  biblical  books  could  be  accepted 
in  Israel  as  single  compositions,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  with  all  its  stylistic  diversity,  was  in 
Mesopotamia’  (pp.  6-7).  ‘Stylistically  then,  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  are  part  of  the  original  book  of  Job,  precisely  as 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  Code  are  part  of  Hammu¬ 
rabi’s  original  stela.  To  separate  the  prose  from  the  poetic 
parts  by  centuries  is  as  unjustified  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  as  far  as  literary  form  is  concerned’  (p.  132).  ‘I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  northern  character  of  Eccles.  should 
be  stressed,  rather  than  its  reputed  “very  late”  and  “Greek” 
character.  It  is  basically  not  a  philosophic  treatise  of  Greece ; 
and  whatever  Greek  elements  there  may  be  in  it  must  come 
through  Phoenician  channels’  (p.  133).  Ministers  who  have 
to  answer  the  questions  that  their  college  young  people  bring 
back  from  critical  (but  not  up-to-date)  teachers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  such  statements! 

Dr.  Gordon  has  once  again  rendered  a  fine  service  in  the 
field  of  Ugaritic  studies.  His  work  is  carefully  documented, 
making  it  of  great  value  to  advanced  students,  yet  his  explan¬ 
atory  remarks  are  clear  enough  to  help  the  reader  who  lacks 
technical  training.  His  English  rendering  of  Ugaritic  poetry 
is  done  with  charm  and  elegance  that  gives  it  a  poetic 
character  of  its  own.  His  indices  to  texts,  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  technical  terms  and  proper  names,  are  carefully 
done  and  put  the  finishing  touch  on  a  very  useful  and 
valuable  work. 

Pasadena,  California 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Arnobius  of  Sicca:  The  Case  against  the  Pagans.  An¬ 
cient  Christian  Writers.  Translated  and  annotated  by 

George  E.  McCracken,  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R.  The  Newman 

Press,  Westminster,  Md.  372  pp.,  287  pp.  $3.50,  $3.25. 

Two  men  bore  the  name  Arnobius  in  ancient  church 
history.  Arnobius  of  Sicca  is  called  Arnobius  the  Elder 
sometimes,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Father 
of  the  same  name  who  flourished  more  than  a  century  later. 
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hence  with  the  designation  Arnobius  the  Younger.  The  latter 
happens  to  be  even  more  obscure  than  the  former.  Etymo¬ 
logically  the  name  may  resemble  a  number  of  Greek  appella¬ 
tions,  but  it  cannot  be  concluded  on  so  restricted  a  basis  that 
Arnobius  of  Sicca  was  himself  of  Greek  origin. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  summarized  the  little  which 
is  known  of  the  elder  Arnobius  and  his  writings:  **.  .  .  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  Venerea  in  proconsular  Africa 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  His  great  treatise,  in  seven 
books,  Adversus  Gentes  (or  Nationes),  on  account  of  which 
he  takes  rank  as  a  Christian  apologist,  appears  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  desire  to  answer  the  complaint  then  brought 
against  the  Christians,  that  the  prevalent  calamities  and  dis¬ 
asters  were  due  to  their  impiety  and  had  come  upon  men 
since  the  establishment  of  their  religion.” 

McCracken,  who  is  professor  of  classics  in  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  finds  the  seven  books  to  be  the  most  intense  and 
sustained  of  all  extant  counterattacks  upon  the  contemporary 
pagan  cults,  themselves  the  last  surviving  apology  composed 
before  the  end  of  ancient  persecutions.  Despite  the  high 
estimate  which  some  would  place  upon  Arnobius,  however, 
negative  judgments  are  more  often  found  than  affirmative. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Adversus  nationes  has  been  translated  into 
English  but  one  time  before  and  that  was  almost  four  score 
years  ago. 

Both  friend  and  foe  must  admit  what  the  Encyclopedia 
observes  in  its  review  of  the  effort:  “The  work  of  Arnobius 
appears  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  a  recent  convert, 
for  he  does  not  possess  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.”  Indeed,  Adversus  nationes  is  the  only  apologetic 
work  extant  from  an  early  time  which  does  not  show  close 
familiarity  with  the  Bible.  The  translator  and  editor  has 
carefully  weighed  this  along  with  other  similar  problems 
connected  with  the  seven  books,  devoting  as  much  space  to 
comment  as  to  the  actual  rendering. 

The  New  Testament.  Translated  by  Charles  B.  Williams. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  575  pp.  $3.00. 

It  has  been  a  dozen  years  since  Dr.  Williams  first  published 
his  modern  translation  of  the  apostolic  word.  Now  the  copy¬ 
right  has  been  secured  by  Moody  Press  so  as  to  reprint  a 
valuable  contribution  to  New  Testament  study.  What  distin¬ 
guishes  the  present  translation  from  other  renderings  made 
lately — ^acording  to  J.  R.  Mantey,  co-author  with  Dana  in  the 
writing  of  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
— is  the  fidelity  with  which  it  brings  out  the  tense  meaning  of 
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Greek  verbs.  No  other  English  translation  has  done  as  well 
in  this  regard,  Mantey  believes.  It  is  Mantey’s  opinion,  to  be 
sure,  that  here  the  Christian  public  can  have  the  best  ren¬ 
dering  of  all  English  translations,  everything  considered. 

Certainly  the  translator  has  brought  to  his  task  a  fine 
set  of  qualifications.  An  ordained  minister  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  Williams  has  served  as  dean  of  Southwestern 
Baptist  Seminary — the  largest  theological  institution  in  the 
world,  in  addition  to  being  president  at  one  time  of  Howard 
University,  professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  at 
Mercer  University,  and  professor  of  Greek  and  Ethics  at 
Union  University.  For  several  years  he  had  the  responsibility 
of  the  Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology  as  managing  editor; 
likewise  he  has  written  a  number  of  books. 

The  Foreword  supplies  the  following  information:  “This 
is  not  a  word-for-word  translation,  like  an  interlinear.  It  is 
rather  a  translation  of  the  thought  of  the  writers  with  a 
reproduction  of  their  diction  and  style.  Greek  idioms  are  not 
brought  over  into  our  translation,  but  are  expressed  in  corre¬ 
sponding  English  idioms  which  express  the  same  thoughts  as 
the  Greek  idioms.  It  is  the  thoughts  of  our  New  Testament, 
not  its  single  words,  that  we  have  tried  to  translate.  Our 
translation  is  based  on  the  Westcott  and  Hort  Greek  text, 
recognized  as  the  authoritative  text  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  When  there  are  conflicting  variations  in  the 
Greek  Manuscripts,  we  have  generally  followed  the  Vatican 
Manuscript,  which  is  the  oldest  and  usually  conceded  the 
best.  To  introduce  the  readers  to  each  book  we  have  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  a  brief  statement  as  to  who  wrote 
it,  why,  and  for  what  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  translation 
are  added  suggestive  notes  to  explain  difficult  passages  and 
to  make  clearer  many  historical,  social,  and  religious 
references.” 

General  Evangeline  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army.  By 

P.  W.  Wilson.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  264  pp. 

$3.50. 

The  biography  of  Evangeline  Booth  is  little  different  from 
the  story  of  the  Salvation  Army  itself,  because  Miss  Booth 
led  the  organization  as  commander-in-chief  after  being  born 
in  the  year  of  its  founding  and  helping  it  grow  in  numbers 
to  nearly  4,000,000  soldiers — volunteers  that  work  in  97 
countries  and  territories,  speaking  122  languages  in  all.  Her 
parents,  indeed,  founded  the  Army.  Recently  retired.  Miss 
Booth  rendered  some  of  her  greatest  service  as  a  Salvationist 
in  the  United  States,  where  she  assumed  command  of  the 


